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EDITORIAL 


The Journal ts intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the 
Institute is not committed in any way by statements or articles 
appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or initials of 
contributors. 


It was reported in the press recently that a teacher had been 
dismissed from the service of a school for lending to pupils books 
of which the authorities did not approve. The books were such 
as most of us would never hesitate to pass on to our own children. 
It was reported recently, also, that one of the leading education 
authorities in the country refused to place in its teachers’ 
library a certain booklet by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Again, the 
particular book is one that was a favourite Christmas present 
last year. In these ways and others the question of the teacher’s 
freedom keeps on cropping up. There are active censorships in 
_ full operation and, if the phrase is permissible, there are passive 
_ censorships in permanent session as well. The former are, in 
some ways, less dangerous than the latter: their impact is open 
and visible. The permanent passive censorships—like, for 
example, the unintelligent taboos of some library committees— 
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do more harm than the sporadic outbursts of active obscurantism : 
they impoverish silently, not even giving advertisement to the 
forbidden goods. 

There is nothing new in the phenomenon of censorship. 
Some sort of censorship always exists, and always will till Mr. 
Huxley’s Brave New World is in actual being. The trouble 
about it is that its exponents go about their job in a clumsy 
way. They defeat their own ends because they do not state 
their aims, co-ordinate their efforts, and maintain a uniform 
rigidity of pressure. When the tendencies of change seem to 
threaten the institutions or habits or systems they wish to 
preserve, they get all a-dither, with their intellectual umbrellas 
spread against the storms of all unorthodoxies ; when the flood 
of new thinking seems to abate, or to change its course, they 
praise the heroes of yesterday’s revolution and congratulate 
themselves on their discernment and good taste. Censorships 
have, in fact, their own peculiar cycle of intensity and futility. 
If Lord Melbourne, a century ago, sent the Dorchester Labourers 
to the Antipodes, he failed to gag Mr. Charles Dickens. The 
Peterloo Massacre did not silence Jeremy Bentham, nor did 
Victorian thunderstorms drown the voice of Professor Huxley. 
Had they really known their job, the enemies of free thought and 
unfettered discussion. would have attacked really dangerous 
people like the Benthams, the Dickenses, and the Huxleys. 
They would have attacked them in the past and in the present. 
If they knew their job now, they would issue a standard catalogue 
of harmless books, nationalize the press and publishing industry, 
abolish the spoken word in the class-room and substitute for the 
teacher the mechanically reproduced official lesson. . . . But 
this reductio ad absurdum is as silly as the idea of censorship 
itself. 

At the present time, all the same, freedom of thought and 
speech is threatened. In some countries it has gone or been 
driven underground. In this country it has been abridged, and 
may be reduced still further. The grosser forms of intellectual 
oppression are not apparent, it is true, but it is impossible to 
feel easy about the outlook even here. Perhaps that is why 
the National Union of Teachers invited Mr. H. M. Tomlinson 
to address a meeting of Press Secretaries and other delegates 
at their Conference last April on the subject of Propaganda. 
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“TI think we had better go into this matter of propaganda,” 
Mr. Tomlinson said, “‘ while we have time for it. Nobody knows 
what length of time we have in which to be candid before clap- 
trap and hocus-pocus take the place of free criticism and free 
organization .. . we don’t know when .. . dictatorship will 
turn out the light, even in this country, so that an absolute and 
arbitrary power may work in the dark.” Though not in any 
ultimate sense a pessimist, Mr. Tomlinson had very little to say 
to the N.U.T. Conference that could be called comforting. He 
said, nevertheless, that the teacher’s business, whatever his 
theological or political views might be, was ‘‘ to give a child a 
sense of sharing the best traditions of its race, and to suggest 
a civic pride which is jealous for their maintenance; to aid it 
to a poise of mind which can attend to quiet reason even when 
the matter is strange and the evidence disquieting ; to teach 
it reverence for the masterpieces; and, in all, shall we say, 
ever to let the child feel the fact that we are putting into its 
hands a lamp, the light of which it must guard for the sake of 
its fellows.’’ We can all agree with that, and apply it to adult 
as well as juvenile education. The difficulty is that there is 
no agreement about the best traditions and the masterpieces. 
Is Oliver Cromwell in the best tradition or More’s Utopia a master- 
piece? . . . The truth is that when there is uniformity freedom 
has gone out of the window. And when there is no freedom, 
there is no adult education, only instruction or propaganda. 
For adult education there can be no censorship, save that which 
springs from seriousness of purpose ; in its practice there must 
be no propaganda, only an altogether undeviating integrity of 
presentation and discussion. 

In this issue of the Journal of Adult Education there are 
articles which seek to throw light on freedom and authority, 
and on bias, in adult education. It is expedient that such 
questions be discussed at the present time. If there are readers 
who are dissatisfied with the views expressed in these articles, 
they are invited to say so. If they say so in printable form, the 
Editors will be glad to give them space in the next issue. 


H. L. B. 
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SLUMS AND THE SLUMP 


By PRoFEssoR J. J. FINDLAY 


Part I. REviEws * 


WuaAT is there in the present state of unemployment which dis- 
tinguishes 1933 from earlier days? I have been tracing the story 
backwards. Seebohm Rowntree and his friends produced The 
Third Winter of Unemployment ten years ago, followed by Is 
Unemployment Inevitable? in 1925: these were the sequel to 
earlier and very detailed inquiries made by Seebohm Rowntree 
and his friends (first Poverty, then A Social Study in 1910 and 
IgrI, and later investigations up to 1925). 

These researches, along with Charles Booth’s classical studies, 
were the first British examples of basing social knowledge upon 
exhaustive inquiry and analysis. Yet eighty years earlier the 
broad facts were pretty well known to all who cared to hear the 
truth. “It cannot, in the nature of things, happen for ever, or 
for very long, that men . . . in the towns should sit at the loom 
or stand over the spindles through all the working hours of the 
day, for their whole lives, till age comes upon them, and then 
have no resource but the workhouse. . . . In 1829 the most 
favoured had to wait a week or two between one piece of work 
and the next; and about a fourth of the whole number were 
out of employ altogether.”” So wrote Harriet Martineau in her 
famous History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace; and 
if we wish to read back still farther we can trace similar operations 
of cause and effect in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Just so soon as the labourer was freed from the serfdom of 
medieval society and set free to receive wages as reward for his 
toil, the modern condition began to emerge. 


* In the first part of his article, Professor Findlay reviews the following 
books :—Jewkes and Winterbottom: An Industrial Survey of Cumberland and 
Furness chester University Press, 1933); S. P. B. Mais: S.0.S. Talks on 
Unemployment (Putnam, London and New York, 1933); Frank Tilsley: The 
Plebeian’s Progress (Victor Gollancz, London, 1933) ; Walter Greenwood : Love on 
the Dole (Jonathan Cape, London, 1933). 
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Miss Martineau and her “ enlightened ” friends were saying 
in 1830, just as we do now, that “ these things ” cannot “ happen 
for ever or for very long” ; but they do recur! Once in a while 
a French Revolution, a Russian Revolution break the monotony 
of age-long suffering, but, on the whole, mankind has endured not 
only the ravages of ‘‘ plague, pestilence and famine,” but the 
callousness of man himself, greedy for wealth and power, careless 
of the terrible fate of his fellows, of the myriads who pursue 
their lives “‘ on the margin of subsistence.” 

Very few of us who write in this Journal, or who read it, 
will have personally shared in this bottom-dog struggle, but we 
have known of it all along: the present crisis is just a reminder 
of a set of phenomena which, to the detached observer, appear 
to be as permanent as the solar system or the behaviour of ants 
and bees. 

The chief distinction, to answer my own question, between 
to-day and yesterday is in the extent of our knowledge. Harriet 
Martineau had a few facts to go upon and the reports she pre- 
sented were, so far as they went, pretty sound ; but to-day we 
are furnished with real research undertaken by men and women 
who spend all their energies on getting at the facts. Mr. Jewkes 
and Mr. Winterbottom are two among many students who bring 
us close up to the situation: their survey is a workmanlike 
sketch, and can be safely recommended to students who are 
starting out to investigate social phenomena. 

In one or two respects the knowledge we have gained since 
1833 has substantially relieved misery. The condition at this 
moment of our fellows in Maryport, Frizington and Barrow is 
certainly terrible, but it would have been worse if the social 
services, so called—Old Age Pensions, Insurance, Public Assist- 
ance—had not been at hand. These social inventions are far from 
being perfect either in their conception or their adininistration, 
but they show what man, collectivist man, can do when his 
feelings begin to be aroused. 

We can safely assert that feelings and sentiments for those 
who suffer are in many circles actually more acute than they 
were a hundred years ago. It is very dangerous, and may be 
hypocritical, to discuss our emotional attitudes—especially if we 
indulge in the luxuries of pity without being stirred to 
action. Yet if one tries, as I am doing, to see what is going on 
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in these days, one must include sentiments as important 
phenomena in a survey of social happenings. Jewkes and Winter- 
bottom try to behave as purely neutral scientific observers, but 
even they use terms like ‘‘ desperate,” ‘‘ terrible,” ‘‘ wholesale 
degeneration.”’ They confine their inquiries to industry and 
economics: if they had been able to go about a little among the 
people of this region who are directly suffering and are in acute 
distress, their survey would have helped the reader to picture the 
minds of our fellow-countrymen in Cumberland and Furness ; 
but we cannot ask for everything; after all our imagination 
should enable us to fill up the ghastly picture. 

We are helped in handling this psychology by writers of 
another type—the novelists. Two books of this sort have reached 
us: they deal with another industrial region, Manchester and 
Salford; but the inhabitants are in the same plight—worse, I 
think, simply because the areas in Cumberland and Furness-are 
not so choked with humanity: even Barrow-in-Furness holds 
only 75,000 people. Novels are not historical documents, but it 
is evident that both Greenwood and Tilsley write from first-hand 
knowledge: Walter Greenwood, especially, gives authentic 
evidence. Any one who wants to realize the actual life of the 
most helpless human beings in Great Britain should procure a 
copy of Love on the Dole. The effort of Frank Tilsley is equally 
powerful: it is terribly sordid, unrelieved by a single character 
that claims our sympathy. The hero is the victim of miserable 
conditions at home and in school; he works for unscrupulous 
rogues in Manchester offices: se sinks lower and lower as unem- 
ployment grips him: finally his wife and himself consent to 
end their existence: he cuts her throat, waits for the police and 
finishes up in Strangeways Prison. The psychology and sociology 
strike one as terribly real. Allen Barclay and his circle are a cut 
above the folk depicted by Greenwood, and their mental outlook 
is sketched with fullest intimacy ; the hero is somewhat of a 
thinker and dreamer: the cuthor exposes the extremest con- 
sequences of the Manchester School of Economics and ignores 
all the higher elements which have softened the harshest rigours 
of that scheme of culture. Greenwood, who hails from Salford, 
takes us to the lowest stratum of all, employées (12,000 of 
them !) in Marlowe’s, the fictitious title of a colossal firm which 
finds money for a large variety of enterprises in cotton, iron and 
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engineering. Here we get a vivid drama: the victims, boys, 
girls, grown-ups, of families in Hanky Park ‘‘ mazes, jungles of 
tiny houses cramped and huddled together, two rooms above and 
two below, in some cases only one room alow and one aloft ; 
public-houses by the score where forgetfulness lurks in a mug ; 
pawnshops by the dozen where you can raise the wind to buy 
forgetfulness ; churches, chapels and unpretentious mission halls 
where God is praised: nude, black patches of land, ‘ crofts,’ as 
they are called, waterlogged, sterile, bleak and chill.” This 
author can write: his characters live ; we can see them moving, 
like those of the Dickens era, not only the victims but the 
exploiters, from the Sairey Gamp ghouls up to the “ successful ” 
men—licensed victuallers, pawnbrokers, bookies—who batten 
on those who struggle in this seething mass of misery to keep 
“‘ respectable.” Unemployment, of course, figures prominently, 
for lack of wages has accentuated a position terrible even in the 
earlier years, when “ Marlowe’s’’ were “ taking on” instead of 
dismissing. But we soon realize that the position is permanent. 
The conditions that yesterday started the calamities of Furness 
and of the Cumberland coast are identical in character with 
those that started the slums and slumps of Salford and Manchester 
right back in the fifteenth century. 

Bearing this perspective in mind we are able to make a 
more dispassionate judgment of the story told with such dramatic 
effect by Mr. Mais on the wireless a few months ago, and now 
put into book form with the addition of useful notes for such of 
us as are seeking to find a pathway through the jungle. The 
author is bent upon a propaganda campaign for occupational 
clubs ; he dedicates his work to the pioneers of that movement. 
He is well justified in driving home this feature in the contem- 
porary situation: these clubs would not have sprung up in all 
parts of the country unless something more than a momentary 
excitement inspired them. It is true that the example of the 
Royal Princes has helped the work along. We English are often 
toadies in our regard for anything called Royal, and one must 
sorrowfully admit that many a provincial ‘“‘mayor and council” 
have undertaken this latest form of “‘ social service ’’ because of 
the prestige which they believe is attached to their public identifi- 
cation with out-of-work citizens. 

The justification for these clubs can be based on a sounder 
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psychology than this. Walter Greenwood describes it accurately. 
“ All in the same boat: all hard up: there was a kind of con- 
solation in being one of a crowd. . . . Harry felt resentful of 
every one who was prosperous.” Birds of a feather flock together ; 
the scientific basis for these clubs rests upon this simple sociological 
phenomenon: a club room, even if only a shelter, is a better 
resort than the street. And, of course, when you offer such a 
place to a body of men who are killing time, you are bound to 
go farther, bound to work out the results of this new form of 
institution. Here, in fact, is one feature that must be steadily 
kept in mind: the members of such a club are, just like their 
fellow-men, of all shades of temperament and of capacity: they 
simply differ from the rest of us in having nothing to occupy 
their minds, through the activities of motion in hands and 
limbs, of hearing and of sight. The fact that they are also 
destitute is almost, but perhaps not quite, as important. Mr. 
Mais makes so much of the Club or Centre because he is addressing 
those of us who are still busy in our employment but seem power- 
less to help these forlorn neighbours. So he bids us help where 
we can; the readiest momentary lifeline is to set a club going, 
along with occupations which will keep mind and body active 
while waiting for ‘ Prosperity-round-the-corner.”’ 

Needless to say this club movement encounters opposition : 
the trades unions are quite outspoken, and one cannot be sur- 
prised, since Unionism relies upon the corporate enthusiasm of 
its members ; if a new mode of corporate life gains a foothold in 
the affections of working folk, the trades union official fears that 
his hold upon them will be weakened. Now I personally believe 
that this fear is groundless: the real menace to the unions comes 
from a wholly different quarter ; witness the awful story of what 
has happened in Germany. But we must not attempt to argue 
with Mr. Purcell and his friends. The one outstanding feature 
of the slums in relation to these social efforts is that the unions 
scarcely count in the daily life of the real sufferers. Neither 
Frank Tilsley nor Walter Greenwood nor Terence Horsley * gives 
more than a casual notice to any of the efforts which social 
workers so often regard as exercising a mighty influence : religion, 
education, hygiene, politics, social settlements, books and 
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pictures, trades unions, all play but a trifling part on the fringe 
of the terrible drama—how to get decent meals, decent warmth 
and shelter, decent clothing, above all, decent human fellowship. 
Thus, from the slum point of view, your trades union appears as 
a scheme for the lower bourgeois, for prosperous people who 
have used their wits to get out of ‘“‘ Hanky Park” and become a 
superior class. No doubt many private members in all the 
unions fall out nowadays and sink back into Slumdom, but as a 
“movement ”’ Trades Unionism stands aloof from the unemploy- 
ment tragedy and cannot by its own resources provide a 
remedy. 

Hence, I for one regard the Social Centre or Club develop- 
ment as both inevitable and as temporarily useful. Mr. Mais is 
doing a fine thing in bringing out these social facts and in urging 
that Occupation rather than Recreation should be aimed at by 
the organizers. I have heard some very severe comments on 
these ‘‘ S.0.S.”’ appeals, some of them by teachers and other social 
workers who ought to know better. Mr. Mais himself is humble- 
minded, ready to admit that he makes mistakes, but urgent on 
every one to do something instead of standing aloof and cavilling 
at the few who have put their hands to the plough. There is no 
point in arguing that the total of all the efforts described in 
“$.0.S.” are insignificant compared with the magnitude of the 
Scrap-heap. The only question worth asking is whether these 
few hundred clubs are sound in principle and effective in result 
so far as they go. Every one must judge for himself and make 
his own inquiries: from the little that I have been able to 
observe I am sure that the dest clubs, organized with a large 
measure of self-government and of public spirit, are rendering 
valuable aid to their members, whereas the worst are little better 
than organized arrangements for gambling on the sly. 

Another feature of this club life made clearer in Mr. Mais’ 
book is that there are at least two classes of unemployed: the 
Black Coats will not mix with the mass of manual workers, and 
vice versé. No one can expect them to join at once in social 
friendship when their whole previous experience has kept them 
apart. The same applies to the gulf which separates women 
out-of-works from men; and the “ intellectual” unemployed 
from all the rest. These last are noticed in passing by Mr. Mais ; 
their emergence is significant as a distinct group who need 
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recognition all the more because their status puts them outside 
the operations of the Ministry of Labour. Numerically, no doubt, 
they are not of great moment, but if we reckon in terms of 
capacity and character we may revise our judgment. Some of 
this group (in London) are displaying their energy by organizing 
on their own account : Mr. Mais, in an Appendix, notes the starting 
of a society called British Executive Employment. (‘ Executive”’ 
is a novel term to describe the middle-class office or business 
manager who administers other people.) Many readers of this 
Journal belong socially to this class, and we should regard them 
as worthy of careful and sympathic study. 

Meanwhile, the central sociological factor in all these classes 
of club life confronts us: their purpose is to unite men who, 
ipso facto, are hoping to get away from their comrades at the 
earliest moment and return to the shelter of wage-earning. The 
basis of the comradeship is just a megative: the un in 
unemployment. 

Mr. Mais does not handle the deeper problem—how unem- 
ployment arises: he speaks and writes for the moment, facing 
what he regards as an unparalleled crisis, from a full heart with 
glowing energy of appeal. Yet when we take a longer view we 
are compelled to inquire whether clubs resting on this shifting 
basis and supported at best by temporary enthusiasm are likely 
to hold their own for more than the moment ? Unemployment 
in very ghastly forms is likely to beset this country for et least 
ten years, according to Mr. Neville Chamberlain.* Will the 
clubs hold out so long? or will the majority, brought to birth 
as a fashionable social philanthropy, be allowed to fade out ? 

The best of them are already anticipating such a possibility 
and are providing for it in two ways: firstly, they plan for an 
associate membership by which a man can, if he will, continue 
in membership after he has got back to a job, paying, perhaps, 
threepence instead of a penny a week.t Secondly, the club 
itself does not stand in isolation, but is joined on to some larger 
permanent group, such as the W.E.A. or Y.M.C.A. or one of the 
Churches, or to a Settlement, or even in rare cases to a local 
trades union. In all such instances the unemployed are not 

* In his latest speech (July 2) Mr. Chamberlain repeats this warning (see 


w). 
¢ I heard of this first in the Clarendon (II) Club, Gartside Street, Manchester, 
a capital sample of club life. 
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wholly segregated, not treated as outcasts, but just as a tem- 
porary, fluctuating group, who still belong to a group of the 
wage-earning fellows. 

For we must never let go the main point : the vast majority 
of the workless really want work ; want, i.e. not merely wages, 
but to get back to a position which both keeps them busy and 
gives them and their dependants a decent livelihood. Every- 
thing else is subordinate to the need for work: they will put 
up with ping-pong or lectures as pastime in an enforced leisure, 
but to them the theory of leisure is a mockery, the plan of a shorter 
working week is a snare—it mocks their actual state, which © 
threatens to cut them off as a pariah class, whereas their only 
desire is to get back to the status of a normal self-respecting 
agent. Both parties are being subtly disarranged in thought 
by the emphasis laid on the permanence of the situation. We, 
on the one side, are inclined to behave de haut en bas, looking 
down on these comrades of ours as if they had disgraced them- 
selves. They, on the other hand, if their condition persists, 
and especially if, as among juveniles, they have lacked wage- 
earning work for years, may become in very deed, unemploy- 
ables, an actual pariah class, expecting to be kept, unable to 
behave like workers. Such a habit of mind is unfortunately 
possible: it is not a novelty in the history of mankind: it 
thrusts itself to-day on our attention simply because of the 
number of such persons with whom we are threatened. This 
is the spear-head of the whole social question. To be perma- 
nently ‘“‘ out of” activity, standing “ all the day idle,” is a 
disease, worse than any mere physical ailment. The occupa- 
tional club, by engaging the sufferer in something to do, provides 
a first-aid, a stopgap. Fortunately the great mass of people 
who pass through the Labour Exchanges do not fall to this 
hopeless level—they pass in and out; yet beneath this ebb and 
flow there has been created a “ hard core,” a residue, of men 
(there are very few women) whose routine in life has become 
a course of settled idleness “‘ without hope in the world.” For 
these the clubs can do nothing: they have come to hate work 
of any kind: arts and crafts, gardening, any sort of physical 
or artistic exercise demands an attention of which they are no 
longer capable ; the chief interest of their lives, apart from the 
indulgence of appetites which they still share with their employed 
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fellows, is to cadge around for the easiest way of soliciting moneys 
from private or public sources. It is an easy step from this 
status to an act which brings men down to crime. But to pursue 
this shameful story farther carries us beyond our present purpose. 
It opens up another world of social endeavour, where the sick 
in body and mind demand the ministration of the few who give 
their lives in trained service for the rescue of the derelict. 

The function of the club is to stand between the living 
(who get wages) and the dead (to whom wages are denied). I 
repeat that no such clubs should be organized simply and solely 
for the workless : before this calamity comes upon him he ought 
to have been socially connected with congenial social milieu, 
firstly, in his own wage-earning occupation, then in religious, 
political, “‘ benefit ’ or other extra-trade societies which, as soon 
as he ceases to work, should pay him special attention and keep 
him busy. In other words, every kind of social unit should 
look after its own people, should consume its own smoke. The 
best of them are already doing this, notably in the Churches, 
and one must not fail to acknowledge the efforts of the three 
associations, the British Institute for whom this article is written, 
the Christian Fellowship, and the Social Service Council which 
has received a grant from the Ministry of Labour to help it in 
its efforts to found new. clubs. I must not extend my review 
in these directions: but let me reiterate my conviction that 
any step taken to picture, for any man or for any community, 
a wageless life, an unoccupied life, as a tolerable mode of exist- 
ence is to accept anarchy. If, therefore, a club is composed 
only of unemployed folk, its members should be distributed as 
soon as possible among clubs where employed folk are also to 
be found. 

This fatalistic acceptance of an unemployed residue as an 
abiding feature goes along with theories of “ glut” in Trade 
Cycles, and with the practice of exploiting and gutting the 
contents of mines and quarries so as to create Distressed Areas, 
such as we now witness in Cumberland and in Furness. The 
economist regards all these phenomena as beyond human control, 
since they arise from the unbridled appetites of strong men for 
power created by wealth. The reformer devises a measure of 
control by which both gutting and glutting can be anticipated. 
For example, we may be sure that the financiers who provided 
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funds to open up the mines in those distressed areas exacted a 
rate of interest proportioned to the short life anticipated for these 
mines and quarries; but there was no corresponding social 
planning by which the workers in their homes could look forward 
to alternative employment after the rapid gutting of the bowels 
of the earth, accompanied by a transitory glut of money, had 
passed away. Insurance was no remedy, for all insurance 
schemes are based on an assumption that every insured trade 
can only be subject to temporary slackness, and that progress 
with steady advance in employment. is the normal condition 
of industrial life. Insurance, so far as it went, was a sound 
social invention: it cannot, however, stand the strain of enter- 
prises designed from the start to throw the employees on the 
scrap-heap along with the other débris extracted from the bowels 
of the earth. Looking back, we see that the remedies considered 
by Messrs. Jewkes and Winterbottom should have been planned 
beforehand and imposed by authority before the landowners and 
financiers were permitted to bring wage earners on to the ground. 
When the community undertake the effective control of commerce 
and of industry its first concern will be to anticipate the long-term 
consequences entailed in exploiting natural resources in fuel 
and metals. 

Another defect in our insurance schemes is exhibited more 
clearly in the permanent trades, such as building, textiles, road- 
making, where the conditions make it easy for a worker to 
“play ’’ and enjoy unemployment benefit after a short spell 
of work. No one can come into personal contact with insurance 
cards and intermittent labour without being impressed by the 
lowering of moral standards induced by the rules. Workers 
seem to be deliberately invited, with their employers, to secure 
“dole ’’ from the State at every turn, working just as little as 
the law demands. One feels that the state of mind of a labourer, 
planning perpetually to get a little more from the public purse, 
sharing his plans with unscrupulous employers, presents a more 
demoralizing picture than that of the man who has no work at 
all. The theory of work as a moral stimulus seems to break 
down when it is regarded just as a minimum effort on the road | 
to an interrupted career of idleness. It may well be that in 
some trades (as among the Lancashire women weavers) it may 
suit all parties to work for three days and to stay at home for 
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three days: the women may be as happily busy at home as in 
the mill: but this is not a case of unemployment and should 
not be mixed up with insurance. Under present arrangements 
thousands of such partially employed workpeople report regularly 
at Labour Exchanges and therefore come to be classed among 
the six millions. None of these in-and-out types should be 
reckoned among the unemployed, and they themselves would 
resent any invitation to join the ranks of that sorry company. - 


Part II. REMEDIES 


When we look to the various writers whom we have reviewed 
or cited above, our first impression is one of blank despair. 
Miss Martineau, a century ago, felt sure that better times were 
certainly coming ; otherwise, as we now say, civilization would 
collapse. Seebohm Rowntree was not so reassuring, but even 
he did not foresee the degradation which Britain, Europe, along 
with America and our Dominions, might have to face. Can we 
find in the books now sent to us for review any gleam of hope ? 
Mr. Mais is only concerned with the present moment: we 
repeat that his method is indispensable so far as he goes; it 
is of the nature of first-aid to the drowning man ; the club throws 
him a rope, gives him confidence, goodwill, helps him to feel 
that human beings are not all obsessed with the capital-labour- 
profits complex in which his existence has been entangled. 
The novelists are frankly and utterly pessimistic: the logical 
outcome of Tilsley and Greenwood’s message is that the dog’s 
life of the slums is not worth living, that some form of violent 
revolution could at least give expression to the despair of the 
few who are not yet sunk in apathy. The first book we reviewed 
does attempt to handle remedies. Mr. Jewkes concerns himself 
closely with the younger generation and desires his readers to 
concentrate on the ominous feature presented by the fact that 
men and women continue to breed offspring: although the rate 
of increase may be less than in earlier days, the statistics are 
sufficiently startling. His review is confined to the small area 
which he surveys, but the phenomena are national. One can 
scarcely say whether it is better for a lad to grow up absolutely 
idle (as is the fate of most at this moment in Maryport, Frizington, 
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Whitehaven), or to be sweated and exploited from fourteen to 
eighteen at “ Marlowe’s”’ * and then sentenced for life to the 
scrap-heap. What the country is faced with is the prospect of 
over 700,000 boys and girls by the year 1937, who are to be 
stranded at the opening of their adult life with absolutely idle 
hands. Mr. Jewkes has very little to offer by way of remedy, 
but we must wait for the result of a further inquiry ¢ now being 
completed in the Commerce Department of the Manchester 
_ University. If he holds out no further prospect than the 
scholastic and recreational measures noted in his recent con- 
tribution to the Manchester Guardian one may well despair. 

The old remedy, still effective when Seebohm Rowntree 
began his researches, has now ceased to operate: we can no 
longer rely upon emigration to relieve us of surplus “ hands,” 
nor even upon migration, enabling labourers in one country to 
shift to another. Jewkes and Winterbottom have many useful 
observations on this theme. A few thousand of the younger 
generation can certainly be rescued on such lines, as Mrs. Headlam, 
in Durham, has shown ; ¢ yet it is clear enough that the great 
bulk of British boys and girls need far more resolute help than 
is at present contemplated by any political, religious or industrial 
group at the present day in Great Britain. The one outstanding, 
brutal fact is that the machine shops and the distributing trades 
all rejoice in being able to use bright, active juvenile labour up 
to eighteen, and will exploit it to the uttermost until the public 
conscience rises to a better conception of education and of life’s 
values. 

Such conceptions have powerfully moved the course of social 
and educational legislation in several countries of Central Europe, 
including Scandinavia. It is evident that if the provisions of 
the Fisher Act of 1918 had been made compulsory, putting all 
the youth of Britain under public control up to eighteen years 
of age, the face of our nation would have already been trans- 
formed. But such an achievement was rendered impossible by 
the same causes that are fundamental to our whole social and 
economic system: we live, to use Tawney’s phrase, in an Acquisi- 
tive Society, or if we prefer Arthur Salter’s phraseology, under 


* Vide that terrible chapter “ Revelation”’ in Love on the Dole. 

¢ Announced as part of a volume, now in the press, to be published by 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin, London. 

t See Mais, pp. 333-8. 
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The Competitive System, based on a rigid demand for unhampered 
profits. 

This system of ideas and sentiments rests upon a tragic decep- 
tion or illusion, far more deep-seated than The Great Illusion 
about war, which made Norman Angell famous. It assumes as 
axiomatic that all men when engaged in exchange seek to “‘ beggar 
their neighbour ” instead of first seeking to improve the efficiency 
of their work, that profits create the one solid motive for work 
and for trade: and that the whole world, especially the young, 
must be diligently trained up in this tissue of lies, if the class, 
race or nation to which an individual belongs is to hold its own 
in competition with other classes or groups. This, in briefest 
language, is the bottom ground for social misery in slums and 
palaces, alike among the overworked and the unemployed. The 
remedy is obviously as far-reaching as the disease ; the individual 
reformer, when once he has rid his own mind of all the threads 
of this cancer, can only hope to help in one small corner of the 
vast jungle, thankful if during his own short spell of life he can 
help to destroy a little and to construct a little. 

Some writers, like the one from whom we now quote, have 
been chiefly engaged in recording facts, but they know all the 
while that the final causes of these distresses are to be traced 
to what our ancestors called ‘‘ the wickedness ” of men’s hearts. 

“That in a land of abounding wealth, during a time of 
perhaps unexampled prosperity, probably more than one-fourth 
of the population are living in poverty, is a fact which may well 
cause searching of heart. . . . The suffering may be all but voiceless, 
and we may long remain ignorant of its extent and severity, 
but when once we realize it we see that social questions of pro- 
found importance await solution. . . . The object of the writer, 
however, has been to state facts rather than to suggest remedies. 
He desires, nevertheless, to express his belief that however diffi- 
cult the path of social progress may be, a way of advance will 
open out before patient and penetrating thought if inspired by 
a true human sympathy.” So wrote Seebohm Rowntree at 
the close of his classical research into Poverty, conducted at the 
close of the last century. Now I am sure that his patient and 
penetrating investigations, continued right up to 1925, have done 
their share to stimulate the efforts of younger students such as 
those now working in many of our universities, but I am very 
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sceptical about the spread of “a true human sympathy,” and 
hence I am by no means ready to make any declaration of 
“ belief.”’ On the contrary, ali that I have learnt about the 
history of mankind, from the days when I sat at the feet of 
Arnold Toynbee and got emancipated from the crudities of 
Adam Smith, the whole accumulating story of man’s wealth 
and power confirm my scepticism. I have no belief whatever 
in any political or social “‘ remedy ’’ planned on a huge scale, 
even to rescue the abject poverty of a single county, let alone 
that of a nation: religious, academic, co-operative, philanthropic 
organizations are all necessary, all help to provide a little of 
that salt which keeps the mass of mankind from sinking into the 
depths of Sodom and Gomorrah ; but when all have done their 
best, I believe (if I may myself use the language of faith !) that, 
for generations to come, this “ one-in-four ratio below the level 
of decent existence ’’ will still be the common lot. I may be 
unduly pessimistic: I may be told, for example, that the 
“ desperate ’’ state of Maryport does not prevail in the South of 
England or among most agricultural labourers, that the three 
million reputed to be unemployed are only a passing phase, that 
once we get trade again moving in an upward cycle we shall see 
some really novel signs of social progress. Those who choose 
can hold by such a faith: I cannot so choose: I prefer to search 
for truth and dispense with any such crutch on which to support 
my feeble limbs in keeping their hold on life. 

Are we not (by “ we’ I mean students such as support the 
Institute of Adult Education) far too prone to be overawed by 
great names or satisfied with phrases and creeds? I have referred 
to opinions held thirty years ago, a hundred years ago ; but what 
is a century, a lifetime, to the man of science ? Time passes very, 
very slowly: human nature does change, once and again there 
is a revolution ; but normally one can only look for large, whole- 
sale remedies after the lapse of untold years. “A thousand 
years in Thy sight, are but as yesterday.” 

Let us leave ‘‘ Time’ alone, and ask ourselves how the 
case stands as regards Number. Here the pessimists seem to 
have it all their own way. Thus, in Liverpool, Mr. Mais buoyantly 
described for ‘‘S.0.S.’’ the sound quality of a few clubs; at once 
he was “‘ attacked’ because the total of this achievement only 
served the needs of 4 per cent. of the forlorn out-of-work multitude 
18 
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in that city. The attack was, of course, grossly unfair, and a 
mean misrepresentation of what Mr. Mais stated. All through 
his fascinating Talks he insists that the whole club movement 
only touches the fringe, that a great deal-of it (e.g. the recrea- 
tional effort) runs to waste without bearing good fruit. But 
when one deals with statistics and percentages one can disparage 
every effort to improve human capacity and enhance human 
joy. The first statistician whom I recall at the moment in this 
vein was the clever fellow who asked Jesus Christ, “‘ Are there 
few that be saved?” He received the only possible answer. 
To-day it is equally incumbent on us, as personalities, to deal 
with the few persons who come within our circle and refuse to 
be appalled by the size and number of the multitude. The Slums 
and the Slump are certainly terrible and desperate facts: un- 
alterable by you, one individual, or me, another individual. 
We decline to be overwhelmed by the emotions which the world 
or the national situation, statistically observed, thrusts upon us : 
we confine our gaze and our affections to a small circle that 
can and does claim our regard. In each of the books we reviewed 
is a record of facts: a few, a very few, are being rescued ; “ what 
are they,” you say, “ among so many?” I cannot answer you, 
for I do not know the comparative value of a thousand or a million 
lives compared with a dozen: what I do know is that, if I will, 
I can be a bit of use to this forlorn chap, A. B.; to that small 
circle, C. to F. 

Positive proposals.—It is in this spirit that I have sought 
during the last few months to set myself right with the un- 
employed. As a mere student or writer one might be content 
with sifting the facts and arriving at conclusions. But normal 
men are not satisfied with mere reflection. We want to “ do some- 
thing.’’ Let us note the process in more detail. 

The student begins by collecting his data: (i) he reads all 
he can, both in books, pamphlets and the current Press: ques- 
tions arise and he seeks an answer by consulting such experts 
as are within his reach ; (ii) he takes practical steps, for he can 
scarcely fail to come across a few unemployed persons, even if 
he himself has no connection with any business. These “ cases ” 
are essential to his studies, and he supplements them by visiting 
a Labour Exchange, a few clubs, attending a few meetings where 
the unemployed, in large or small numbers, are brought together. 
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With these data before him general principles begin to 
shape in his mind: he gets a “ point of view.” These doctrines 
are part and parcel of ideas even more general derived from the 
organized human  sciences—psychology, sociology, politics, 
economics, ethics. A constant ebb and flow, largely subconscious, 
goes on day by day between his attention to individual cases, 
individual reports or conversations, and his attention to the large 
abstract philosophy which we call “ points of view.” 

So, after an interval, he becomes restless to embark on the 
third step, he wants to test his doctrines by active trial. One 
ought, perhaps, to say that the student at this point should become 
restless: it does not follow that all students of social behaviour 
want to go beyond the preliminary stages ; they may prefer to 
hold aloof ; they may even claim that they can retain a more 
correct attitude towards other men’s activities if they merely 
watch the moving scene and report upon it. They are afraid to 
become partizans if they join in the fray. This is surely an 
error: it is; in fact, an abnormal attitude, borrowed from the 
laboratory of natural science, where the student observes and 
manipulates the behaviour of chemicals, even of plants and of 
animals, without being identified with their behaviour. The student 
of human behaviour is, willy-nilly, drawn into the circle: his 
capacity as an explorer hangs to a large extent on his self-control, 
i.e. on his power to maintain a detached, philosophic outlook in 
his doctrines, allowing these to evolve along with his enlarging 
experience, and then to display an energetic practical force in 
helping in some particular field. I would maintain that what- 
ever such a student may believe to be his own attitude, he cannot 
help playing some part in the social scene. One unemployed 
man knocks at his door, to sell kippers or silk stockings; another 
begs to be given a temporary job in the garden; we ring 
up the Labour Exchange to find us an extra hand in an emer- 
gency. Our behaviour on any such occasion is a measure of 
our activity ; we may or may not be formal students of social 
science ; we cannot, any way, escape acting upon conclusions 
arrived at in our pre-judgments. We act in like manner in 
matters of hygiene: the medical student may hold that his 
studies have no concern with his personal conduct, but common 
sense insists that a medical man ought to preserve himself 
in better health than the rest of us, since knowledge points the 
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road toaction. As regards the social sciences, I would go farther : 
I would hold that no man should embark on such studies unless 
the preliminary impulse which starts him on the collection of 
data has been motived by emotions of goodwill. He may not 
be very conscious of their strength: indeed, one may suspect 
any worker, either in education, medicine or any branch of 
social service, who makes a parade of his social feelings. Yet 
if this stimulus is alien to his temperament he can be more safely 
trusted to research in fields more remote from personal reactions, 

So much being premised, where can opportunities for action 
be found? I have already noted that a few opportunities are 
thrust upon us in the daily course of affairs. The finest social 
workers are not to be sought among the professionals, but among 
those select souls who sometimes in business, sometimes in the 
Civil Service, sometimes in the pursuit of a “‘ social ’’ calling such 
as a pastorate, a medical practice, a school or college, find it 
possible to help their ‘‘ neighbour,’’ possible to apply the deepest 
philosophy to individual cases. 

In the unemployment crisis this has been the first line of 
approach urged by men of influence. Each of us was exhorted 
to help one workless man to get a job: if we were in even a 
small way of business we were asked to take on an extra hand. 
Obviously such an appeal could not carry far, and hence further 
study is needed. We have already seen that such studies 
separate into two types: there is the big scheme, national or 
even world-wide, which demands the joint action of thousands ; 
it postulates the formation of forceful public opinion, secures 
the adhesion of a powerful political party ; and finally is led 
by men of extraordinary talent who, either by violence or by the 
willing approval of millions, turn ‘a dream into a reality.” I 
need not quote examples, for the present moment presents us 
with more than one. Both in East and West, our social student 
may well be content to throw in his lot with some such great 
movement, serving in the ranks, and aiding its development by 
contributing from his store of information and reflection, It 
must be a great mental relief to a student when he can find him- 
self thoroughly at home, mentally satisfied with the glow which 
comes from complete enrolment within a mighty corporate 
effort: “ Lord, it is good to be here!’’ The cure of unemploy- 
ment on this line becomes one feature in a more comprehensive 
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scheme of social regeneration; the present writer does not 
propose to enter upon such a study, although he would agree 
that every citizen should acknowledge his duty to take some 
share in these larger aspects of social advance (or retrogres- 
sion ?), although his tastes do not lie in the large field of public 
propaganda. 

There is a third mode of active effort at which I have already 
glanced. Here the student is content to limit his range, 
working with and for a few. His method is that of the science 
worker in the laboratory—a small quantity, a sample, is taken 
for practice and analysis: the conclusions drawn from work 
with a minute portion will be more or less valid for the entire 
type. And the advantage gained by working at close range is 
as pronounced in this instance as in that: intercourse with a 
few, as Graham Wallas showed us so convincingly,* alone pro- 
vides that real experience which fits a man to organize on the 
grand scale. Every one in our generation is pleading for social 
inventions to balance the galaxy of mechanical inventions since 
James Watt started the ball rolling. What a contrast with his 
Glasgow contemporary, Adam Smith! The mechanicians have 
advanced from steam to electricity, from Newton to Einstein, 
conquering new worlds of thought and of action at each step, 
while the economists are only now beginning to admit that 
The Wealth of Nations, 1770, is inadequate to solve the crisis of 
1930. 

A few instances of samples in social invention will occur 
to one off-hand: Walter Besant wrote a novel, AW Sorts and 
Conditions of Men: the sequel was a People’s Palace in the East 
End of London, followed by a number of Polytechnics, replacing 
the old style Mechanics’ Institutes. Ebenezer Howard was more 
ambitious : in To-morrow: A Peaceful Path to Real Reform,} he 
produced a study at once economic, ethical and sociological, 
which led immediately to Letchworth, later to Welwyn ; more 
important than either of these foundations was the idea 
of “planning” which is now being applied to cities, to 
regions, and to many another social project. Or we might 
cite the work of Octavia Hill, the pioneer in all ideas relating 


* The Great Society, p. 257; also my Introduction to Sociology, Chapter II. 
pe ¢ London, 1898; reproduced in 1902 under the title Garden Cities of 
‘o-morrow. 
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to housing in the slums. In Manchester, Canon Shinwell 
supplemented her efforts by a sample scheme for decent working- 
class housing, to which I chiefly refer because it illustrates 
very precisely the underlying philosophy of social progress 
by “sample” effort. Disregarding all the dicta of the com- 
petitive social order, men were induced to lend small sums of 
money at 2$ per cent. (in 1926, when the proper rate of interest 
was 5 per cent.) ; better than that, various professional men, 
an architect, a solicitor, an accountant, were found prepared to 
render skilled service for nothing, just as if the provision of 
houses were a sacred task. Of course this noble plan could only 
be a sample, on a small scale: if it became general the omni- 
potent competitive system would break up. And why should 
it not break up? Why should not the building of a house on week- 
days be as holy a task as the building of the temple of God 
wherein our devoted Canon preaches on Sundays ? 

These are just samples : every worker in the social laboratory 
can do no more than try out a favourable proposal and submit 
the result to his day and generation. Of course Ebenezer 
Howard believed that as soon as one Garden City came into 
actual existence the example would be repeated all over the world ! 
He did not realize the cunning of unregenerate human nature : 
men of nimble wit and mean character took off the cream of 
his ideas in their profit-making aspect and ignored the moral 
and social blessings that Howard prophesied. Yet the invention 
remains, and the ideas have fertilized in a hundred ways. 

Here is solid ground for effort and for hope. First, a laborious 
study of facts; secondly, a fearless acceptance of new doctrine 
when the mind comes to a clear conviction of new truth ; thirdly, 
experiments in social samples—large enough to test out the 
conditions of a social problem, but small enough to be within 
practicable compass for actual achievement. Such inventions 
are not Utopias, written just to be read and discussed, but plans 
laid before one’s fellows, modified, directed and achieved. This 
triple sequence—research into the data, inner discovery or 
allegiance to new thought and sentiment, finally trial, helped 
by comrades of a like mind—these steps offer a hopeful line of 
progress for the few who feel called to such intellectual and moral 
adventures. They correspond closely to the scientific procedure 
of the solitary man of science in his laboratory: but while he 
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can achieve much off his own bat, even in defiance of his age 
and epoch, the social worker cannot go far until he has enlisted 
a company of allies, possibly only a few, twelve disciples or so, 
but enough to start the ball rolling and set a new invention on 
foot. 

The problem of unemployment is being effectively faced 
on this sample method. There are many sides to it: we have 
noticed what can be done (as well as what should not be 
attempted) by occupying idle hands in a united club life: and 
the Society of Friends has carried the programme to a further 
stage by organizing allotment schemes. Others are planning 
devices which reach much farther; some of these do not seem to 
promise much of a harvest, but as samples they show which 
way the wind is blowing. I have sifted out a good deal of 
material of this kind reported in the Press and elsewhere during 
the last few months : as a sequel to this review I hope to prepare 
a statement of principles and doctrines on which sound experi- 
mental work can be based, and then offer a sketch, somewhat 
on the lines of Ebenezer Howard’s brochure, giving practical 
details for an enterprise affording hope to a few of the derelicts 
whom the Competitive System has thrown aside. Howard 
wrote, in ideal, for all ranks of society, but in reality he chiefly 
met the needs of the suburban bourgeois and intelligentsia. 
To-day we have to face a sterner problem: the town-country 
solution as he conceived and practised it is sound in principle, 
but needs overhauling to meet a crisis that no one in 1900, 
not even Seebohm Rowntree, could anticipate. 

So much for the main general problem. The position of 
the “‘ juvenile’”’ population, to which I have briefly alluded, 
ranging in age between fourteen and eighteen, is in many respects 
simpler, but certainly it needs different handling. Different in 
this essential factor, the freedom of man’s will. You can 
alter an adult’s outlook and habits—within limits—at any 
time of life; yet when once the early years of adolescence are 
past the task of re-educating, re-settling a man or woman in a 
new way of life becomes far more difficult. And I have no faith 
whatever in the compulsions applied to adults in Concentration 
Camps, Compulsory Labour and the like, by the latest type of 
social reformer. But the youth between fourteen and eighteen 
ask for control, although in these days their demands assume 
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strange forms! They are helpless and seek our directing hand. 
The Competitive System brought many evils upon mankind, 
but the worst of all was to turn youth into a wage-earning 
machine, offering them the freedom of “‘ Hanky Park.’’ To-day 
even this offer is withdrawn: boys and girls are now thrown on 
the scrap-heap, left, by our incredible hardness of heart, without 
affection or guidance, without mastery, to wander in a savage 
wilderness. In this field no samples or experiments are needed, 
since every family raised above the lowest social grades knows 
its duty and keeps its hand upon its young folk at least up to 
sixteen, either through the secondary school or other agencies 
exercising similar oversight. Until the law of the land secures 
for youth its heritage in part-time continued education, universal 
and compulsory up to eighteen years of age, all forms of social en- 
deavour in this region work with tied hands. Every epoch in 
culture has been confronted by some test question by which its 
fitness to survive and to progress has been challenged: for our 
day and generation I believe the challenge comes in our response 
to the claims of youth. We shall continue to tie them up in 
the miseries of idle freedom at our peril: by this cynical neglect 
we destroy our life’s blood at its source. 
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GRITH FYRD CAMPS 


An Experiment in Adult Education 
By G. W. KEELING, Organizing Secretary, Grith Fyrd Camps 


AN interesting experiment of the use of adult education in 
unemployment with its negative associations, has been in pro- 
gress for the past eighteen months. It is the scheme for a chain 
of Grith Fyrd Camps, the first of which was formed in the New 
Forest at Godshill, on the bank of the Avon. The title of this 
organization is composed of two old English words signifying 
the working out of a policy of constructive peace. 

In dealing with the effects of unemployment it is desirable, 
as the Prince of Wales has well indicated, to think primarily in 
terms of the individual ; there is much to be said for approach- 
ing the question not statistically but rather by considering the 
means whereby workless men or women can best maintain and 
develop their individuality. The reaction of a well-meaning but 
unimaginative philanthropist when he hears of distress, usually 
takes the form—‘‘ What best can I do for my unemployed 
fellow-citizens ?’’ The world would be a poor place without 
the charitable impulse, and one does not for one moment wish 
to decry this detached approach to the problem, provided that 
action does not stop here. Charity, whether it takes a personal 
channel, such as your penny to a street musician, or an official 
channel with the Treasury acting on your behalf, represents but 
a first emergency step. The wearer knows best where the shoe 
pinches and effective remedies are most likely to be found by 
close co-operation with the unemployed themselves. It is 
suggested that an unemployment scheme, to achieve real success, 
should be democratically controlled, and provide both for the 
physical and the mental needs of the men and women concerned. 

So far as the Grith Fyrd Camps are concerned the guiding 
principles are : 

1. To provide a healthy environment for small communities 
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of persons drawn from all classes, and afford a setting in which 
they can make the best use of their leisure time. 

2. To give young people, during a period when they cannot 
earn a living, opportunities for self-development and for living 
a full life. The scheme is not, however, confined to those who 
are technically unemployed. The constructive use of leisure is 
a matter of concern to us all. 

3. To enable those participating to acquire or increase 
physical fitness and manual dexterity, mental alertness and self- 
confidence, and to apply these personal assets directly to the 
enlargement of the lives of themselves and others. 

The following factors play their part in the shaping of the 
scheme : 

1. Whereas unemployment has many negative associations, 
a dominant note of life in Grith Fyrd Camps is the constructive. 

2. Self-help and maintenance, self-government and. dis- 
cipline, . self-development and education are characteristic 
features. The group spirit is fostered and full opportunity given 
for self-expression through social service. 

3. The campers co-operate in meeting their essential require- 
ments for food, shelter, warmth and recreation. The Camps, 
when fully established, in large measure maintain themselves. 

4. The Camps run all the year round. They are.in no 
sense just holiday camps. 

5. All competition with the industrial community in the 
sale of goods or services is and will be avoided. 

6, Camp units will not exceed fifty persons, They will be 
formed with the help of local initiative in rural areas, forty or 
fifty miles, say, from large industrial centres—that is, far enough 
away to afford a new environment, but not so far as to make 
difficult continued contact with home. This is on the present 
basis of the camps being confined to young unmarried men. It 
is hoped shortly to develop camps for married people, and also 
to co-operate with both Governmental and voluntary schemes 
for land settlement and for the revival of rural life generally. 

Grith Fyrd Camps will not be all of a pattern, Some will 
be permanent centres ; others—where, say, archeological excava- 
tion is a main feature—may be purely temporary. The Camps 
will differ from local circumstances, from natural environment 
and from the tendency of some to specialize in one activity, 
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some in another. In some Camps the altruistic note will be 
dominant, activities centring round social services of one kind 
or another ; in other Camps the element of self-interest will be 
paramount—for instance, where a large proportion of the campers 
consists of potential settlers on the land, taking vocational 
courses run by the Local Education Authority and then passing 
on to take up land of their own, utilizing the powers vested in 
the county councils whether under existing legislation or under 
the new legislation that is shortly to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment. Married couples could and would participate in the 
“permanent”? Camps. Some of those taking part would go 
back into industry as jobs offered. Others would engage in new 
crafts and industries rendered economically possible, perhaps 
through the electricity grid. In some cases, those passing 
through the Camp would take up cottage-holdings and small 
holdings, organized on a co-operative basis for credit, buying 
and selling. All men passing through, whatever their future, 
would at any rate be competent allotment-holders. The popula- 
tion of the Camp would be a floating one, but the spirit of the 
Camp as a cultural and educational centre would continue. 

The movement represents a case, common in English life, 
of a voluntary organization co-operating with Government 
Departments in trying out a new line of advance. In Germany 
many young unemployed are now to be found in camps of one 
kind or another ; unfortunately, there is a general tendency for 
them to be organized on a semi-military basis. It may be that 
extension of this technique will be found desirable in England. 
It is vitally important that any Camps formed should be on 
fundamentally constructive lines. 

The industrial centres of this country are now over-populated 
and will continue to be so even if industry becomes more or jess 
normal again. Official statistics for the South Wales area, for 
instance, indicate a surplus of 30,000 men. With their depen- 
dents this means that some 70,000 people will have to migrate 
somewhere in the next few years. Grith Fyrd Camps may 
prove to be the means of enabling the spreading of the population 
to be carried out with the minimum of dislocation. 

When the men in a Grith Fyrd Camp, such as that now in 
being at Godshill, have met their own immediate requirements 
for food, clothing and shelter, they offer themselves as volunteers 
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for non-economic work that is of social significance. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of this first Camp help has, for instance, 
been given in running a boys’ club, in cataloguing the village 
library, and in building a shelter on the playing-field as well as 
improving the surface. Apart from these local services, schemes 
on a wider base are being carried out. For example, co-opera- 
tion has been effected with the Forestry Commission in the 
matter of fire-fighting, and with the authorities organizing the 
Land Utilization Survey of Great Britain. 

Not only have the campers been instrumental in putting. 
out a series of small fires ; in one case early this summer a serious 
fire occurred some miles away ; the flames extended over a mile, 
and, fanned by a strong wind, were threatening the village of 
Hale. The call came one Sunday during the evening meal, was 
promptly met and the fire effectively dealt with. The New 
Forest authorities know that the men are immediately available, 
by telephone or otherwise, for fire-fighting. 

In the matter of the Land Utilization Survey, a mobile 
group was wanted who could help to clear up doubtful points 
and so expedite publication of the maps. The men are in no 
way restricted to camp, and this piece of public service has, in 
fact, proved useful and successful from all points of view. The 
Survey is a piece of work of national importance organized by 
the London School of Economics and carried out entirely by 
volunteers. The completed maps in the hands of expert geo- 
graphers indicate, amongst many other points, tracts of land 
that are economically capable of development. An area having 
been selected, a comprehensive scheme could be drawn up by 
the authorities under, say, the Town and Country Planning Act 
(1932), twenty acres or more being ear-marked as a site for a 
Grith Fyrd Camp with attached cultivated plots and woodland. 
In contrast with housing schemes such as that at Dagenham, 
where a large community grew up without prior provision for 
its social, educational, and religious life, the Grith Fyrd Camp in 
such a plan would, from the outset, be the educational and 
cultural centre. 

Attempts to carry through non-economic services do not 
always meet with success. The field for archeological excava- 
tion, under skilled supervision, that would otherwise remain 
untouched, has been carefully investigated. The necessary 
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expert supervision is admittedly not easy to secure. In two 
instances, however (in Hertfordshire and Somerset respectively), 
plans were drawn up to undertake archeological excavation 
which would otherwise not be done, only to be dropped as the 
result of opposition by the local authorities on the ground that 
if left sufficiently long (20, 50, or 100 years, say) the work 
might conceivably come into the local labour market. 

There are probably many latent opportunities for useful 
activities of a non-economic character, especially in the educa- 
tional field. Those interested in the practical exploration of 
this matter are invited to communicate their suggestions to the 
Organizing Secretary, Grith Fyrd Camps, Toynbee Hall, E.1. 

As the organization of further Camps proceeds and inter- 
change between the units of goods produced for use becomes 
possible, the sum required from the outside community may 
confidently be expected to fall; the subsistence payment from 
public funds can therefore be correspondingly reduced. 

Our statesmen have recently referred to the present un- 
employment being no longer a cyclical phenomenon, but one 
that may be experienced in more or less permanent form. Our 
requirements can now, by the aid of machinery, be met in a less 
time and with less labour than heretofore. The Camps afford a 
means of taking men and women, in a measure, right out of the 
industrial system. In so far as opportunities do occur for re- 
absorption, the personnel is immediately available. 

In conclusion, one envisages a series of camps dotted about 
the countryside—differing in character, but in the main acting 
as growing-points for the various schemes of land settlement 
and rural revival, set on foot by voluntary organizations and by 
Government Departments. (It should be noted in this connection 
that the Grith Fyrd Camps are not, in themselves, a land settle- 
ment organization.) The pioneering spirit of the English people 
has shown itself in the past in colonization. The time would 
seem to be at hand for this character to display itself in the 
re-discovery of rural life in these islands. In this, the Grith 
Fyrd Camps should have a not insignificant part to play. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A WORKS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


By R. W. Fercuson, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Executive Chairman, 
Association for Education in Industry and Commerce 


THE administration of an education scheme in a business under- 
taking may be entrusted to a distinct works education depart- 
ment or, alternatively, to an office that exists primarily for some 
other branch of personnel management, such as the employment 
department. 

In this paper an attempt is made to outline the duties and 
responsibilities of departments concerned almost exclusively 
with recruitment, selection, education and training. These are 
comparatively few in number and the account given is a generali- 
zation from several known examples. The exact scope of 
activities in any given case is determined by several factors—the 
character of the business, the provision made locally by schools 
and institutes of a public character, the educational ideals of 
the employing body (whatever be its constitution) and the policy 
in which these ideals find expression. The department and the 
official in charge of it have to develop the ideals and the policy 
into a definite scheme, meeting the needs of the employees and 
adapted to the conditions of the district. 

It may be well to state at the outset that a works education 
department should be a “ service ’’ department : its resources in 
the way of advice and information should be at the disposal of 
any employee or group of employees seeking them. Speaking 
generally, it should be the duty of the educational official to give 
exact information rather than to dictate a particular course of 
action, although he may be frequently called upon to discriminate 
between one school or institute and another, to explain the 
educational requirements of some public body with which the 
employee desires to identify himself and to interpret rules and 
regulations. 

The works educational official should maintain definite 
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contact with every young employee from the time of engagement 
and he may even establish this contact in a variety of ways while 
the prospective employees are still at school. Several methods 
are available for this purpose—organized visits to the factory 
and popular lectures on local industries, given to the senior 
scholars, are probably the most effective. 

The time of engagement is also the time for applying edu- 
cational and other tests designed to ascertain the fitness of the 
candidates for the employment desired. Then comes a most 
valuable opportunity, of which advantage is not always taken. 
This is the systematic introduction of the young person to the 
industry in such a way that he or she will form a general impres- 
sion more complete, in truer proportion and probably more 
interesting than that picked up casually by questioning the older 
employees in the department to which the boy or girl is allocated. 
The nature and extent of this introduction varies from an hour 
spent with a welfare official to a fully organized initiation or 
preparatory school lasting for perhaps a week. In the time-table 
of an initiation school a place can be found for tests of a practical 
kind. 

If the factory under consideration—be it conducted by private 
firm, limited company or co-operative organization—has adopted 
some scheme of part-time adolescent education during the day, 
the harmonious working out of this scheme will make very con- 
siderable demands on the time and tact of the works education 
department. As will easily be realized, it is a matter of some 
difficulty to hold the balance fairly between the sometimes con- 
flicting claims of works department and day continuation school. 

If, as is so often the case, the firm trains boys in skilled 
trades, the facilities for part-time day classes, granted much 
more generally to apprentices than to young persons doing semi- 
skilled work, must be carefully co-ordinated with the practical 
experience of the workshops. In this connection there is a 
marked advantage if the educational official has himself studied 
engineering and allied subjects. 

It is surely unnecessary to emphasize the importance of 
providing physical training and outdoor games concurrent with 
any provision made for adolescent education and also for carrying 
on physical training and games among employees of all ages. 
Responsibility for this work rests in some cases with the education 
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department but in other cases it devolves on the welfare section 
or the athletic club. It is obvious that, whatever be the nature 
of the education scheme, harmonious working demands that all 
sections devoted to recruitment, education, recreation, welfare 
and athletics shall pull together and be closely co-ordinated with 
those managerial departments responsible for staff control and 
other problems of personnel. In practice these departments are 
often combined in a variety of ways. 

If there is no scheme of part-time adolescent education, then 
every possible step must be taken to bring the existing facilities 
for evening education before the notice of all who are interested, 
and, in any case, this responsibility always exists in regard to 
employees over, say, eighteen years of age. It is not sufficient 
to lead the horse to the water: in too many cases the water must 
be brought to the horse. Even in large towns the resources of 
local colleges and institutes are not so fully understood as they 
ought to be. 

The educational official must advise those who are approach- 
ing years of discretion about their evening classes and about the 
lines of study that they should follow to achieve some end that 
they have in view, and the means whereby they may qualify for 
work of greater difficulty or responsibility. 

It is comparatively easy to give advice, but what is more 
vital is exact information about educational institutions, their 
classes, lectures and courses, about professional bodies of good 
standing and the examinations which lead to membership of 
these bodies. There are many other matters about which the 
educational official may be reasonably expected to know the facts, 
or to be able to put his hand on the publication or the work of 
reference from which the facts are immediately obtainable. The 
commencement of the evening class session should be a time for 
the widest possible dissemination of information: when the 
session closes reports must be collected and fees returned in 
accordance with some definite policy. In one very well known 
factory entries are actually made through the works education 
department and the employees are canvassed room by room. In 
some towns class fees in approved subjects are guaranteed by the 
employers. 

Unquestionably the most interesting problems belong to the 
domain of adult education. There is, however, an intermediate 
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period, as difficult as it is important, in the life of the young 
employee. Systematically organized adolescent education may 
terminate at, say, eighteen or nineteen years of age ; the ambitious 
employee cannot reasonably look for substantial advancement 
before, say, twenty-five years of age in the case of a man, and 
twenty-two in the case of a girl (these ages are selected somewhat 
arbitrarily and are liable to wide variation). Consecutive study 
in the intervening period is of enormous value, but it has to 
compete with many counter attractions. During this phase 
reliable information and advice are of the greatest value. A 
young man aspires to a senior position in his department, or 
wishes to obtain one of the accepted qualifications in secretarial 
work or accountancy. A girl employee is attracted by the 
position of forewoman or hopes to become a chief clerk or a 
private secretary, or to hold one of the various responsible posts 
now coming within the reach of educated women in industry. 
The right course of training may or may not be obvious, and the 
availability of classes varies enormously between one district and 
another. 

In the larger towns connection can readily be made between 
the technical or commercial college and the employee. In a 
smaller town there may be no commercial college and the resources 
of the technical institute are necessarily limited. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that many employees have 
expended time and money unwisely on courses of study which 
were misdirected or which, for some reason, did not realize what 
was expected of them. Here the works education department 
must gain the confidence of the workers and help in discovering 
the most suitable courses. In somewhat isolated factories it 
may be necessary to seek tuition by methods other than those 
of the oral class or lecture, but the difficult problem of corre- 
spondence courses need not be discussed here. 

The education office should preserve educational records and 
reports in such a form as to be immediately available when 
questions of selection for promotion are under discussion. Every- 
thing that tends to make promotion more a matter of merit and 
qualification, and less a matter of favour or accidental circum- 
stance, deserves the fullest encouragement. In many quarters 
at the present time—in the civil and municipal services as well 
as in industry and commerce—there are movements directed 
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towards the fuller recognition of those who, by study or personal 
effort, have striven to increase their professional qualifications. 

So far nothing has been said as to whether or not an industrial 
concern should, through its education department, arrange its 
own evening classes. The extent to which this is necessary 
depends mainly on the provision made by the education authority 
of the district. The nature of the area in which the works are 
situated and the standard of progressiveness of local educational 
institutions will determine how much can be accomplished by 
co-operation between the works and the local authority and how 
much must be left to the initiative of the employing body itself. 
In some cases this provision of evening education gives rise to a 
Works Evening Institute, recognized by the Board of Education, 
even if the company does not maintain a Works Day Continuation 
School. On the question of providing classes it is probably a safe 
generalization to say that an industrial or commercial concern 
should be content to supplement the arrangements of a more 
public character, and that overlapping should generally be 
avoided. 

In those factories where ‘“‘ works classes ’’ are most systemati- 
cally carried on the favourite branches of study appear to be 
economics, social and industrial history, psychology and English 
(in which may be included that elusive subject “ self-expression ’’) 
together with others of a more recreative character such as 
various branches of music, ‘‘ hobbies,’’ handicrafts and gardening. 
The claims of ambulance and nursing are obvious, while under 
certain circumstances foreign languages and some commercial 
subjects are asked for. The methods of the study-circle and the 
discussion class are commonly preferred to those of the formal 
lecture. There are many employees who will join a semi-private 
works class rather than one at a public institution, and the former 
is generally the more convenient as regards time and place. 
Physical training is referred to elsewhere. 

Educational work in an industrial concern has certain marked 
advantages over publicly controlled education. Not the least of 
these is freedom of action—liberty to experiment with new sub- 
jects or with methods not fully explored. 

If the education of foremen, forewomen and managers is 
being systematically tackled, or if the subject of industrial 
administration is being taught to employees, then the resources 
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of a great modern factory give the responsible official a further 
advantage which even the largest technical school can hardly be 
expected to offer. This advantage lies in the help obtainable 
from departmental heads and others having expert knowledge of 
the varied and intricate problems of industrial organization. 
Industrial management is gradually gaining recognition as a 
learned profession, and as such it is developing a technique of its 
own. The evolution of appropriate methods of training follows 
almost as a matter of course. The employer who takes up this 
branch of education is rendering a valuable service, not merely 
to his own business but to the industrial community generally. 
This is an enterprise in which more firms could, and ought to, 
co-operate, 

Material promotion can only come to a minority, whereas 
further education should be the privilege of all. For some reasons 
appropriate general education is perhaps a greater boon to the 
man or woman who remains in the ranks than to any other person. 
It should therefore be the duty of the educational official to give 
all possible publicity to the activities of those organizations that 
cater for cultural education (many of us dislike the term, but its 
use is almost unavoidable), such as the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and to seek out for studious employees opportunities 
—scholarships and the like—that they themselves might have 
overlooked. 

The importance of what is commonly called cultural education 
in direct relation to business is being recognized more widely than 
is, perhaps, generally realized. The following quotation from an 
address, given some years ago by a very well known industrialist, 
is significant: ‘‘ Many of us need specialized training for our 
workers, but some of us feel that this, after all, may be of secondary 
importance, and that what we all want is character, a sense of 
discipline and that general intelligence and aptitude which are 
perhaps best encouraged by cultural rather than by technical 
education,”’ 

The appointment of University men and women to business 
posts, and the appropriate recognition of academic successes 
gained by employees, are two questions on which opinion seems 
at present to be sharply divided. On both of these an informed 
education department should be able to give valuable guidance 
to a management preoccupied with other, and presumably more 
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pressing, problems. The average business man, lacking expert 
advice, often finds it difficult to discriminate between different 
educational achievements and to grant appropriate recognition. 
He cannot be blamed for sometimes attaching undue importance 
to the holding of some certificate with a familiar name. 

The education department visualized in this paper is, in the 
main, that of a concern not primarily devoted to engineering. 
In an engineering works the supervision of apprentices and the 
development of craftsmanship assume relatively greater import- 
ance. The functions of the education department and the duties 
of the educational official would, by reason of this circumstance, 
differ somewhat from the functions and duties outlined here, but 
in every type of works there is much that can be reduced to a 
common denominator. 

What other tasks may a works education department be 
asked to perform? It frequently conducts examinations for 
selection and promotion, and it may also organize periodical 
tests for apprentices and suitably reward those whose progress is 
satisfactory. It can assist the directors in choosing employees to 
hold scholarships or to enjoy other educational facilities of an 
exceptional character. It may also arrange courses of popular 
lectures and visits to other factories and places of interest. 

Those who wish to start study circles naturally come to the 
education office for help, rightly regarding it as a bureau of 
information. In the selection of ambitious employees to hold 
scholarships at universities, and elsewhere, the education depart- 
ment, with its accumulated records of previous educational attain- 
ment, necessarily plays an important part, just as it ought to 
play a part in the selection of employees for promotion within 
the business itself. 

The organization of vacation schools and camp schools, as 
well as school journeys for younger employees, may come in the 
list of duties. In some concerns the educational official runs the 
ordinary holiday camp or the boys’ club ; in other cases he edits 
the works magazine. But here we pass into an ill-defined border- 
land, claimed both by education and by welfare work. 

To avoid narrowness of outlook the head of the education 
office must participate in conferences with representatives of other 
organizations having kindred aims and he (or she) must, as a rule, 
find time to serve on works committees innumerable. 
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Is there a tendency to do too much for the employee and to 
develop the “ service department ’’ idea to such an extent that 
initiative is destroyed? It is generally admitted that we value 
most highly that for which we have expended some real effort 
and made some sacrifice. On the other hand, a works education 
department can accomplish a little towards redressing inequality 
of educational opportunity and thus minimizing the handicap to 
which so many workers are subjected. Presumably the ideal 
education department would be one which exerted a maximum 
influence in the latter direction while at the same time encouraging 
every worker to develop his initiative and to express his own 
personality as fully as possible. 

If a motto were needed for a scheme of education in industry, 
it would surely be found in what the late Lord Avebury said 
many years ago: “ Now we advocate Education, not merely to 
make the man the better workman, but to make the workman 
the better man.” 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES IN SCOTLAND 


By W.-H. Marwick, Extra-Mural Lecturer, Edinburgh University 


In previous contributions to this Journal,! the Scottish origin 
of the Mechanics’ Institute movement has been demonstrated, 
and its two earliest Scottish achievements, the Edinburgh School 
of Arts (1821) and the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution (1823), 
described. The sponsorship of a still earlier venture has been 
claimed for Thomas Dick, LL.D. (1774-1857), Master of the 
Secession Church School at Methven, near Perth, who had some 
repute as a writer on astronomy and philosophy. Some time 
between 1807 and 1817 he “ instituted classes for teaching the 
sciences, established a people’s library, and founded what may 
be termed the first Mechanics’ Institute in Great Britain, having 
in the London Monthly Magazine proposed the establishment of 
these institutions six years before the foundation of any one of 
them in the kingdom. 2. The Scots Mechanics’ Magazine, which 
had a brief career in 1825-26, under the editorship of Robert 
Wallace, Professor of Mathematics at Anderson’s College, was 
insistent on the priority of native enterprise ;3 it was greeted 
somewhat patronizingly by its longer-lived London compeer, 
which then and long afterwards asserted the claims of J. C. 
Robertson and Thomas Hodgskin, its first editors; the con- 
troversy is reviewed by the champion and biographer of Birkbeck, 
J. G. Godard.5 The London Mechanics’ Magazine did, however, 
hold up the example of Edinburgh and Glasgow for imitation 
while promoting the foundation of the London Institute.® 
Glasgow’s self-supporting character was specially commended ; 
this tribute was hardly merited by later developments,’ though 
James Simpson attributed its success to “ the popular character 
of its constitution and management.” & 

The example of the rival “ capitals’ may, as the promoters 
of the Edinburgh school hoped,® have stimulated the movement 
in lesser centres before the third decade expired: “‘ Institutions ” 
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(as they were then termed) were formed at Haddington (1823), 
Aberdeen and Dundee (1824), Ayr, Dumfries, Dunbar, Dunferm- 
line (all 1825), while one existed in Leith by 1828. Arbroath 
followed in 1832, Brechin in 1835, Airdrie, Coatbridge and 
Greenock about 1840, and Paisley in 1847, besides several of 
uncertain date. Hudson, writing about 1850, gives a list of 
some thirty.!0 

A complete survey of these bodies and a definitive estimate 
of their educational and social importance must await adequate 
study of such local records as may survive. As a preliminary to 
such investigation, some notes based chiefly on references in 
local histories and in the press are here offered. A brief account 
will be given of some of the more important or lasting of the 
Institutes, and some typical features discussed. 

Besides those in Edinburgh and Glasgow (including institu- 
tions at Calton and Cowcaddens), Dr. Hudson, in his well-known 
History, singles out Aberdeen, Dundee and Paisley for particular 
description ; to these we add Arbroath, Dumfries and Greenock, 
as to which three fuller information happens to be available. 
The slight references to Scotland in Hole’s oft-cited Essay (1853), 
and in such modern reviews as those of Sadler,!! Dobbs,!? and 
Hodgen,!3 appear to be derived mainly from Hudson, who had 
a brief experience of Scotland as first Secretary of the Glasgow 
Athenzum (1848).!4 

1. ABERDEEN.!5—The Aberdeen Mechanics’ Institution was 
founded in January, 1824,!6 and at first hired premises in 
various parts of the city for lectures, etc. It made a promising 
start ; 560 mechanics contributed; a library of 500 volumes 
and some valuable apparatus were obtained. Some sixty 
lectures on chemistry and natural philosophy were given 
gratuitously, by University professors, at ‘‘ moderate expense ”’ to 
students, The Edinburgh Review paid enthusiastic tribute : this 
success “‘ reflects the greatest credit upon the liberality and good 
sense of the richer inhabitants, and the excellent spirit of the 
artisans.” 17 

After a few years, however, the Institution languished, and 
in 1830 lectures were discontinued. A library of 1,100 volumes 
on practical science had been collected, and the subscribers 
raised funds for its preservation. About 1835 the Institution 
was remodelled after the pattern of the Edinburgh School of 
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Arts, and classes in science and literature were successfully 
started. There were then only 130 members ; but by 1845-46, 
thanks largely to the Secretary, Alex. Bain, afterwards noted as 
a psychologist, through a “ great effort,” aided by canvassing 
and the profits of an art exhibition, sufficient funds were raised 
to “ permit the erection of a handsome building in Market 
Street.’ This contained classrooms, ‘‘ the nucleus of a museum, 
casts of several celebrated statues, etc., a library and news-room, 
and a large and elegant hall for concerts and lectures,”’ while 
the lower storey was let at a rental of £170, and incorporated 
the premises of wine merchants. In the ’sixties, the book col- 
lection had increased to nearly 10,000, with an annual issue of 
23,000, chiefly to clerks and shopmen, and about sixty University 
students. The attendance at its classes then numbered about 
600, mainly of the same type, about one-sixth being women ; 
25 per cent. were under twenty years of age. The subjects 
embraced English, History, French, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and Botany. Ordinary membership was constituted by a 5s. 
subscription to the library, paid by about 300 persons; while 
there were nearly 200 Life Members who each subscribed £5. A 
School of Arts under Government auspices was then connected 
with the Institution, and ultimately incorporated, and students 
received certificates from the Science and Arts Department. It 
continued to flourish on these lines during the ‘seventies ; short- 
hand and various branches of art were included in its programme. 
At a Conference on Technical Education in Edinburgh in 1868, 
it was represented by its Vice-President, Thomas Melville. 

On the adoption by the city of the Public Libraries Act 
(January, 1885), the books and premises were handed over by 
the Directors to the town council, while evening classes in 
Gordon’s College were substituted. ‘“‘ The valuable library of 
16,000 volumes was made accessible to the public at a nominal 
charge of Is. or 1s. 6d. per quarter; . . . though many of the 
books were oldish and the building was rather ill-adapted, the 
readers rose immediately from 800 to 8,000.” A new Carnegie 
Library was opened in 1892. The Institute was finally dissolved 
early in the present century. 

The Institution “ though it had rather a chequered history 
. . . served many useful purposes.’’ Its memory is preserved 
in the Kilgour (Mechanics’ Institution) Fund, a bequest by 
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Alex. Kilgour, M.A., M.R.C.S., an Aberdeen graduate of 1821 
(4. 1874), which in 1921 fell to the Institution as residuary legatee 
In 1925 it was agreed that, in view of the Mechanics’ Institution 
having ceased to function, the University should administer the 
endowment, now amounting to some £3,000, to provide free 
public lectures with regard to the interests of ‘‘ working mechanics, 
tradesmen and others .. . taking advantage . . . of lectures 
and instruction provided by the Mechanics’ Institution.” ! 
The first courses thus arranged were in Biology and Music 
(1927-28), Heredity and Meteorology (1928-29). 

2. ARBROATH.2—The Arbroath venture originated with a 
library in a lumber garret in West Mill Wynd, where “ an old 
chest of drawers and an old trunk did duty for bookshelves.” 
In 1825, by public appeal, nearly £40 was raised and spent on 
books, obtained chiefly from Peter Gibson, a local collector. 
The founders included Robert Brown, afterwards gas manager, 
Thomas Watson, a “‘ poet,” and Alex. Petrie. George G. Carey, 
a teacher of mathematics, then revisiting his native place, was 
asked to give six lectures on chemistry, illustrated by apparatus 
lent from the Academy (February to March, 1826) ; his services 
were requited with a handsome snuff-box. The enterprise 
prospered in numbers and finance ; after two changes of premises, 
a building was erected in the Market Place, the foundation stone 
being laid during the Reform Bill celebrations. 

Robert Goodacre, an itinerant lecturer on astronomy, was 
engaged in 1834, with a guarantee of an audience of 400 at 2s. 6d. 
per head. The success of this effort led to the formation of a 
Scientific Association which arranged lectures by Professor J. P. 
Nichol, David Boswell Reid, inventor of the House of Commons 
ventilation system, and Dr. McVicar, St. Andrews University. 
On grounds of economy, local talent, especially clerical, was 
later resorted to, but some proved “ not aw fatt with their sub- 
ject,” and attendances dwindled, so the Association soon became 
extinct. It had educed one hidden genius, that of Alex. Brown 
(6. 1814), a weaver, whose diagram to illustrate a lecture on 
comets led to the recognition of his abilities ; he became known 
as a meteorologist, and won an LL.D. A later Scientific and 
Literary Association acquired the services of such lecturers as 
Principal Tulloch, George Macdonald, Gerald Massey, and George 
Dawson, but high fees and low charges led to a deficit, By the 
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‘eighties, the Institution survived only in the form of a library 
and reading-room. 

3. DumrFrizs.21—Documents and press cuttings relating to the 
Dumfries Institute are preserved in the Ewart Library, Dum- 
fries, to whose Librarian, Mr. G. W. Shirley, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Institute, I am indebted for most of the information in 
the following note. One chief source included in its archives is 
an article by Rev. R. W. Weir, a local clergyman, one of a series 
dealing with the burghal buildings and institutions, published in 
the Dumfries and Galloway Courier in 1876. 

The Institute was founded in 1825; it appears that the 
versatile and indefatigable Rev. Henry Duncan of Ruthwell, 
best known in connection with savings banks, was one of its 
promoters. A principal part in the direction has always been 
taken by members of the professional and commercial classes, 
including Dr. W. A. F. Browne (father of Sir James Crichton 
Browne), who was long Chairman; he had experience of adult 
educational work in Edinburgh.?2 

Its career has been one of fits and starts, periods of dormancy 
intervening shortly after its commencement and subsequently. 
It was at its greatest vigour in the ‘fifties, when premises were 
acquired and adapted for a reading-room and classrooms. It 
amassed a valuable library, acquiring at this time the books 
belonging to a subscription library in whose foundation Robert 
Burns had been concerned. The books are now part of the 
public collection in the Ewart Library. Many periodicals were 
taken for the well-furnished reading-room. A peculiar feature 
for a time was the provision of hot baths. 

In 1841 the Institution organized what must have been one 
of the earliest exhibitions of Arts and Manufactures ; and with 
the addition of Fine Arts successfully repeated the experiment 
in 1865 and 1872. In 1861 a commodious hall was built, in 
aid of which a composite volume, now scarce, was published ; 
it contained contributions from Carlyle and other eminent 
writers. 

Classes, apparently of an elementary kind, in certain crafts, 
and in writing, arithmetic, etc., were held from time to time, but 
were never largely attended. The chronic complaint was that not 
much patronage was secured from the artisan class for whom it 
was particularly designed, despite the frequent offer of free 
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tickets by employers to their apprentices ; in 1876, out of 928 
members, only sixty were mechanics, 

Courses of lectures were given for many years; at first a 
few chiefly on scientific subjects, with reliance on local talent. 
After the middle of the century, well-known popular lecturers 
such as Professor J. P. Nichol and Rev. George Gilfillan, and 
occasionally speakers of such varied eminence as Thackeray, 
Gerald Massey, George Grossmith, Professor J. S. Blackie, Oscar 
Wilde, Joseph Thomson, Archibald Forbes, and Mrs. Fawcett 
were engaged. About the ‘eighties, intellectual pretensions 
declined ; musical and dramatic performances, together with 
early experiments in showing limelight views, chiefly filled the 
bill. Shortly before the War, lectures were abandoned, for 
financial reasons; during a brief post-War revival, Bernard 
Shaw lectured. The Institute also affiliated with the W.E.A., 
and collaborated in attempts to carry on classes, but the banning 
of their premises by the Inspector as out of date for educational 
purposes put a damper on this effort. The Institute for a time 
derived some revenue from letting its premises for cinema dis- 
plays, and almost cleared the debt with which it has long been 
burdened; it has at present no public activity, and consists 
simply in an annual business meeting. _ 

4. DuNDEE.23—The Watt Institution “ for the instruction 
of young tradesmen in the useful branches of the arts and 
sciences ’’ was organized in 1824, and began its first session on 
January 19th, 1825, in the Willison Church, Barrack Street, with 
460 members and two lecturers. Among its promoters or early 
supporters were Wm. Gardner (1809-52), umbrella maker and 
amateur botanist ; James Thomson (1799-1864), author of a 
local history, who bequeathed to it MSS. of his writings ; James 
Myles, bookseller and Chartist, author of The Autobiography of a 
Dundee Factory Boy; Robert Nicoll, a minor poet, and Wm. 
Jackson (d. 1848), son of its janitor, and also of some repute as 
a botanist. The most notable member of its staff was Jas. B. 
Lindsay (1799-1862),24 at first a handloom weaver, who had 
studied for the ministry at St. Andrews, and was in 1829 appointed 
lecturer on science and mathematics. He relinquished this post 
to form his own science classes in 1833. He was later renowned 
as an electrician and philologist. 

The Institution had the usual initial success, clearing a 
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surplus of £600, and carried on its work for some twenty years. 
Its membership, at an annual fee of 4s., was fluctuating; the 
lowest figure being eighty-one in 1830, the highest, 678 in 1846. 
In 1838 an exhibition of curios was held ; by November, 1839, 
sufficient funds had been raised by subscription to enable pre- 
mises to be opened in Constitution Road, comprising lecture hall 
and classrooms, at a cost of £2,200. Despite special efforts, 
including a public meeting presided over by the Earl of Dal- 
housie, classes were abandoned within two or three years. The 
Eastern Bank held a bond on the buildings, and pressed for pay- 
ment ; the managers announced a sale of books and specimens. 
Sir David Baxter, a leading millowner, and other citizens raised 
£350 to secure the movables ; the library of some 1,700 volumes 
was transferred to Lindsay Street, and carried on by subscription. 

Weekly lectures were resumed on literary and scientific sub- 
jects, by such personalities as Dawson, Emerson, Gilfillan, and 
Sheriff Campbell Smith. Annual soirées were held, with Lord 
Kinnaird as patron. In 1850 an exhibition of paintings was 
held. 

Dundee adopted the Free Library Act in 1866, and the Albert 
Institute was erected in 1867. In consequence, the Mechanics’ 
Institution was wound up on June roth, 1868; the Directors 
handed over the library and museum to the Public Library 
Committee. Five years later, the buildings were acquired by 
the Y.M.C.A., which started evening classes in science. Baxter 
left £10,000 to build a new institute, and £10,000 to endow it 
(1872) ; his trustees retained possession till 1887, when they 
agreed with the University College to utilize the funds in estab- 
lishing a Technical Institute, which was opened in 1888. 

5. GREENOCK.25—The Greenock Mechanics’ Institution has 
been favoured with a narrative of its own, from the pen of a local 
historian, R. Murray Smith (1904). Its origin is found in a 
Mechanics’ Library opened in the summer of 1830, which fell 
heir to the residue of volumes belonging to an older Trades 
Library. After long delay and much internal dissension the 
foundation stone of an Institute was laid in Sir Michael Street 
on July 4th, 1839. Funds were raised by such devices as public 
dances, aided by a small grant from the town council. John 
Galt, the novelist, was a patron ; another name, of at least local 
note, associated with it is that of John Lennox (1794-1853), a 
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stalwart of the unlicensed press, publisher of the Greenock News- 
agent or “‘ calico paper.”’ 25 

A constitution was adopted in December, 1840, a formerly 
independent reading-room was absorbed in 1845, a Mutual 
Improvement Association was founded in 1847, and an exhibition 
held in 1850. Lectures were given until about 1859, when they 
were discontinued as unprofitable ; it is noted that the lecturers 
were “‘ usually not eminent.”” Penny readings were popular in 
the ’sixties. The premises were extended in 1864 and in 1880. 
Sporadic attempts were made to conduct classes, but rarely 
with much success; e.g. in 1867-69, elocution, grammar and 
composition, Latin and music appeared on the programme. 
Two directors acted as representatives on the local University 
Extension Committee in 1888. The library was dispensed with 
in 1904 when the public library was opened. The “ social 
element predominated throughout, but the educational response 
was poor.” 

6. PaIsLEy.26—Information about Paisley is fragmentary. 
There were at one time two bodies known respectively as the 
Artizans’ Institution and the Mechanics’ Institution, both 
formed in 1847. The latter survived only eight years. Both 
afforded, ‘‘ for an extremely moderate subscription, abundance 
of newspapers, periodicals and books, with accommodation for 
harmless amusements, such as billiards and draughts.” 

The survivor, besides possessing many amenities, ventured 
on more definitely educational activities. About 1850 it offered 
lectures and classes for 8s. per annum, and had 470 members. 
Its annual series of lectures were delivered by “a number of 
the ablest men in the kingdom.’’ Later, examinations were 
conducted by the Society of Arts, Thomas Coats, of the thread 
firm, being Chairman of the Local Committee. A prize offered 
by Dr: W. B. McKinlay for an essay on “‘ The Benefits of a 
Scientific Education to the Artisan ”’ was won (1861) by Matthew 
Blair, afterwards historian of the local industry. A “‘ Literary 
Union ” was associated with the Institution. The premises were 
demolished, about rgoo, during a reconstruction of Dunn Square. 
The “‘ Mechanics’ Library” is now in the care of the municipality. 


Some characteristics of interest may now be illustrated. In 
several cases the Institution was the offspring of a library ; the 
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circulating library established and supervised by Samuel Brown 
in East Lothian (c. 1820) is assigned as the stimulus to those 
which arose in that area—Haddington (1823) and Dunbar 
(1825).27. In some of the cases already cited—e.g. Arbroath, 
Greenock—the printed word both preceded and survived the 
spoken as a medium of instruction, usually finding a final resting- 
place in the public collection ; Airdrie and Ayr afford additional 
examples. 

In other centres, an ephemeral course of lectures was followed 
by a more permanent organization; e.g. a course of popular 
lectures on chemistry at Airdrie by Dr. Thomas Torrance (c. 1836) 
was succeeded by the “‘ Mechanics’ Institute and School of Arts,”’ 
established, about 1840, by Dr. John Robertson.28 In the neigh- 
bouring burgh of Coatbridge the origin was similar, in the form 
of weekly science lectures by Dr. Gullan of the Andersonian.?® 
In Dumbarton, the Institution for many years consisted in 
courses of lectures in successive centres often given gratis by the 
clergy ; but in 1877 the local historian claimed that “it is now 
among the foremost institutions of the kind ; the best lectures 
that money can command and four annual first-class concerts ” 
being arranged.® The Galashiels Institution was revived in the 
‘sixties by Peter Taylor, an inventor of steel springs, who got 
up a course of lecturescommencing with one by Dr. Gloag, the 
parish minister, who spoke on “ Free Libraries.’’ 3! 

The question of control was sometimes acute. The Edin- 
burgh School of Arts was definitely under upper-class patronage ; 
the Glasgow Institute started with great protestations of independ- 
ence, but soon had to seek external aid. Brougham interested 
himself particularly in the Ayr Institution; writing to his 
friend T. F. Kennedy, the Whig politician, he criticized the small 
proportion (one-third) of operatives on its Committee.3? In 
Barrhead, the “ effective Committee of Management ’’ consisted 
almost entirely of intelligent artisans.” 33 The Institute at 
Brechin was controlled by a body of patrons, comprising most 
of the local dignitaries, and was largely financed by Lord Pan- 
mure, who also left it a legacy of £1,000. The unique procedure 
was adopted of combining in the same buildings its premises with 
those of the burgh, parish and grammar schools (1838).34 Dun- 
fermline’s brief career commenced with a town meeting, chaired 
by the Earl of Elgin, who became President (September, 1825).34 
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The Coatbridge Institute was managed by “ influential 
gentlemen,’ Buchanan of Drumpellier, the leading local laird, 
being President, and Alex. Whitelaw of the great iron-making 
firm, the Bairds of Gartsherrie, Vice-President.35 The» chief 
patron of Dunbar Mechanics’ Institute was Captain Basil Hall, 
R.N., a-once famous traveller, who gave several valuable dona- 
tions, and an Address (1829) regarded as ‘‘ the most appropriate 
ever delivered to similar institutions.” 9° Hawick, which 
Brougham mentioned in a public speech in 1824 (inaccurately) 
as the “ only provincial institution then existing in Scotland,’’ 37 
was under the patronage of James Douglas of Cavers, a neigh- 
bouring landowner.*8 

The works school principle was carried into higher ranges 
than usual by J. B. Neilson of hot-blast fame, in his capacity as 
manager of the Glasgow Gas Co., who established on its premises 
a sort of miniature institute for employees,®® with a library, 
laboratory, etc. (1824). 

In 1848 an Edinburgh Mechanics’ Institution “ was formed 
for working men “ without patronage,” and undertook to deal 
with social subjects ; women were admitted free. It was short- 
lived ; its early demise was at least hastened by controversy 
aroused by a historical lecture from a Unitarian minister, The 
Calton Mechanics’ Institution 4! in the east end of Glasgow is 
described as a “‘ model society for factory districts,” being almost 
exclusively attended by manual wage-earners to the number of 
about 500. 

The Mechanics’ Institutes do not seem, in Scotland at any 
rate, to have produced a profession of “ tutors in adult educa- 
tion.”” Even where lecturers held a semi-permanent position, 
it was on a part-time basis. Clergymen and medical practi- 
tioners are frequently found among the personnel. The services 
rendered by members of university staffs, sometimes 
gratuitously, are acknowledged, and the “ self-made man”’ is 
sometimes in evidence on the lecture platform. Regular itinerant 
lecturers were suggested by Brougham; 4? while no definite 
appointments as ‘‘ tutor-organizers’’ were made, some of those 
who had considerable vogue were probably dependent mainly 
on their fees, e.g. those whose careers were described in the 
April issue of this Journal: 48 J. P. Nichol during the few years 
between his abandonment of school-teaching and his receipt of 
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a professorship, Thomas Murray until he became partner in a 
printing firm. The two most popular of mid-century orators, 
Sheriff Glassford Bell and Rev. George Gilfillan, had, of course, 
their established professional incomes. George Dawson (1821- 
76),44 whose name is equally ubiquitous, came nearer to being 
a genuine peripatetic sophist ; the unfavourable sense of the 
latter term is implied in a criticism of his personality and methods 
by Gilfillan in Tatt’s Magazine. Besides engaging in journalism, 
Dawson was, however, throughout his lecturing career, pastor 
of an unsectarian and heretical congregation in Birmingham, to 
whom, as to his secular audiences, he expounded the philosophy 
of his personal friends Carlyle and Emerson. The general 
opinion of him seems more favourable than that of his perhaps 
prejudiced colleague or rival. 

Gerald Massey,** the Christian Socialist and jingo poet, 
also for some time practised the art, especially during his residence 
in Edinburgh (1854-57), doubling the réle with that of con- 
tributor to The Witness and Chambers’ Journal. An earlier case 
is that of Alex. Davidson, lecturer on natural philosophy, -who, 
after thirty years’ service, had to give up work in ill-health (1825). 
The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine in its last issue published a 
biographical sketch and an appeal on his behalf.46 Writing in 
1848, Gilfillan referred to this ‘‘ age of public lecturing,”’ and to 
“ popular lecturers’ as a “class of persons rapidly rising into 
consequence.” 47 

A Union of Scottish Institutes was formed in 1848, on the 
initiative of Dr. Hudson. Delegates were present from “‘ various 
literary and scientific ’’ as well as Mechanics’ Institutions proper, 
including the Glasgow Atheneum, in whose premises the con- 
ference met. A “list of rules and regulations ’’ was approved, 
for the furtherance of the following objects: 1. Interchange of 
opinion and advice on the local management of literary institu- 
tions, and the consequent diffusion of improved methods. 2. Pro- 
curing first-rate lecturers on literary, scientific and general sub- 
jects of interest AT A MUCH LOWER PECUNIARY CosT than can be 
done by isolated engagements. 3. Supplying with MSS. lectures 
the smaller societies whose funds will not admit of the engage- 
ment of professional lecturers. 4. Association with a central 
committee ever ready to advise, from practical experience, to 
examine rules, and to secure the greatest benefits by combined 
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action and watchfulness. 5. Annual meetings, itinerating and 
assisting each institution in due course. 6. Gratuitous admission 
to reading-rooms and lectures of the members of any of the 
associated institutions, on visiting another town, by production 
of cards of membership. # 

A Conference on Technical Education was held in Edinburgh 
in 1868 ; delegates from Schools of Arts and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes were present. A motion was carried that Mechanics’ 
Institutes should be reorganized and extended, so that systematic 
instruction in the elements of science may be placed within the 
reach of all artisans. James Mitchell, brassfounder, repre- 
senting Edinburgh students, advocated remodelling; regular 
classes giving a thorough training were preferable to lectures on 
Dickens, paper-making and other miscellaneous topics.‘ 

Some slight reflection of the “ political” controversy which 
perplexed the London Institution, and has since been chronic 
in the adult education movement, is found in a leader of the 
Glasgow Trade Union organ, the Herald to the Trades Advocate : 
“We certainly give our hearty support to all seminaries of 
learning, particularly those institutions which teach the great 
principles of the universe as applicable to the improvement of 
the human race. But when these GREAT TRUTHS, when these 
unerring principles are applied to render man more miserable 
than he would otherwise be, we must pause and recommend to 
the managers of such Institutions to direct the energies of the 
Professors to the most important subject, viz., that the scientific 
and mechanical power now brought into existence in Britain . . . 
be DISTRIBUTED for the benefit of the working classes.” 5° This 
is plausibly attributed to Alexander Campbell, Owen’s most 
devoted Scottish disciple. The same journal 5! had already 
reported a lecture on the Co-operative System, by Rev. Thomas 
Gordon of Falkirk, at the Glasgow Institute, but whether as cause 
or consequence such topics were rare, if not non-existent, in its 
later course under such respectable patronage as that of the 
industrial magnates Leadbetter, Lumsden and Neilson, succes- 
sively presidents.5? 

Mr. R. L. Hill, who describes the Institutes as “ the result 
of a brilliant idea of middle-class intellectuals,” affirms that 
“much of the odium which Tories associated with the founding 
of Mechanics’ Institutes arose directly from a rooted dislike of 
20 
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Henry Brougham, who figured prominently as a patron of adult 
secular education.” 53 Conversely, however, Dr. Chalmers; in 
his Christian and Economic Policy of a Nation, referring to 
“‘ Mechanic Schools and Political economy as a branch of Popular 
Education ”’ asserts that ‘ Political Economy will be found to 
have pre-eminence over the other sciences, in acting as a sedative 
and not as a stimulant to all sorts of turbulence and disorder. 
The lessons of such an institution will be all on the side of sobriety 
and good order.” 54 Similarly, The Witness, in 1841, in a leader 
on the Edinburgh School of Arts, proclaims the “ absolute 
necessity of endowment in such cases. We cannot leave the 
supply of moral and intellectual wants to be regulated by the 
demand.” The schools provide an antidote to Chartism; in 
them “ people are taught to think and learn to distinguish the 
hand from the stick.” 55 

At least two general surveys and estimates of the movement 
in its early days in Scotland are extant. David Burns, an 
operative printer, was winner in a prize essay competition at 
the Glasgow Institute in 1837, and his paper was published with 
an Introduction by John Leadbetter, its President.5¢ The first 
part of his Mechanics’ Institutions describes their “ origin and 
history,” particularly in Glasgow. He then proceeds to define 
their objects as generally to propound the “ principles of science ’’ 
and disseminate a ‘‘ knowledge of external things.” Here, he 
thinks, shorter courses of more popular lectures are required. 
Finally, their ‘‘ influence on the character and condition of the 
people ’’ is assessed. They “ aid in removing jealousy and dis- 
trust between the orders, stimulate the moral sense, render men 
more expert and able workers, and as a religious influence are a 
grand engine in the hand of Providence.” 

Tait’s Magazine, in November, 1535,57 discussed ‘‘ Popular 
Literary and Scientific Institutes,’ with particular reference to 
those propagated by George Combe and his disciples, and in 
August, 1838,58 devoted an article to ‘‘ Mechanics’ Institutions,” 
which it deemed numerous and successful. Under the head of 
“‘ What is taught,”’ their preoccupations are found to be mainly 
scientific ; under that of ‘‘ What is left undone,” the neglect of 
physiology, history and economics is regretted. The chief 
obstacles to efficiency were: the hard day’s work performed by 
students, their ignorance of the elements, and the lack of funds. 
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Hence the main desiderata: more financial assistance, public 
and private ; reduced hours of labour ; the addition to the curri- 
culum (a) of courses on the “‘ Physical, Moral and Social Constitu- 
tion,’’ and on history, literature and general science, and (6) of 
elementary classes for artisans, and improved primary education 
for the young. 

Among other contemporary criticisms and proposals, the 
following may be worth reproduction. In the Edinburgh Review 
of October, 1824,5 under the rather infelicitous title of ‘‘ Hints 
to Philanthropists,’”’ one William Davis advocated cheap publica- 
tions, reading-rooms and lectures, especially on ‘‘ Mechanical 
Philosophy and Chemistry,’”’ organized on the principle of self- 
help. He hailed Birkbeck as the pioneer, and the Edinburgh 
School of Arts as following his example twenty years later. The 
Review at this period devoted much attention to the subject, 
presumably under the influence of Brougham and Leonard 
Horner ; the former’s ‘‘ efforts on behalf of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions ’’ it regarded as ‘‘ the most important and meritorious of 
all” his good works.© Incidentally, it comments that the name 
of Mechanics’ Institutions was adopted in England in preference 
to that of School of Arts, because the latter “‘ expresses a limita- 
tion quite at variance with the fundamental principle of our 
southern neighbours, that mere science . . . the mere pleasures 
of speculation, are fit mental food for the whole people.’ 6 

James Simpson pleaded for State subsidies and for personal 
service in each parish by the educated classes—ministers, teachers, 
even lairds. He wished the extension of their scope to social 
studies, and sought to supplement the existing deficiency by an 
organization of his own. Jas. Silk Buckingham, M.P., intro- 
duced a Bill for State assistance into Parliament. The Mechanics’ 
Magazine, noting that some voluntary help in lecturing was 
given by university professors in academic centres, emphasized 
the difficulty of finding suitable teachers in remoter areas. 63 

Their failure to hold the artisan was later frequently com- 
mented upon. The vulgarisateur, Charles Knight, referring to 
the era of the ’Forty-eight, said that “as schools of instruc- 
tion, or even as places of recreation, for the classes indicated by 
the name—they must be acknowledged to have failed, when 
tested by the expectations which were originally formed of their 
influence upon the humble members: of the artisan class.’”’ He 
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quotes Dr. Hudson, then Secretary of the Manchester Institute : 
“ The fustian jackets never come.’’ ® Hudson,® in the Preface 
to his well-known book, remarks that both Athenzums and 
Mechanics’ Institutes are patronized by higher ranks than was 
intended ; a new society for operatives only is required. -Shabby 
clothes and the exaction of quarterly or annual fees deter working 
men from attendance. The attempt to use entertainments as 
a bait is deprecated. Reviewing Hudson’s work, the Edinburgh 
Courant says that their “ annals are little else than a continued 
record of failure and disappointment.” Many were bankrupt, 
some were virtually middle-class reading-rooms, even those at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow had declined.6 

Rev. Henry Solly, promoter of Working Men’s Clubs and 
Institutes, writing about 1864, says: ‘‘ Mechanics’ Institutes 
have languished or been neglected by working men because they 
have found there no satisfaction for their social artistic or ‘ play ’ 
impulses ’’ ; 67 thus anticipating a modern trend of opinion. The 
Dean of Hereford (Dr. Dawes), in an address to Huddersfield 
Mechanics’ Institute (1855), speaks of them as, till lately, entire 
failures, except in the larger towns, which he attributes to the 
lack of elementary education. Thanks to its improvement, he 
records a recent advance. Lack of funds leads to attempts to 
“amuse the public.” Semi-technical education by skilled 
teachers and inspection, e.g. by the Department of Science and 
Art, were desirable.® 

In 1863 a paper was read to the Social Science Association 
at its Edinburgh meeting by Rev. G. R. Badenoch advocating 
early morning and evening classes at the universities. The 
project, though receiving some support, was opposed by academic 
and ecclesiastical leaders, including J. S. Blackie, one of whose 
arguments was that such work would lower university standards 
and was a function of Mechanics’ Institutes. At the same 
session, Rev. George Lees, LL.D., of St. Andrews, spoke on 
“ Industrial Education with reference to Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes.’”” The Government, he held, should encourage a compre 
hensive system, including a separate department for instruction 
in the leading branches of science as well as general lectures. 
Dr. Begg, the indefatigable social reformer of the Free Church, 
proposed popular colleges under Church auspices about the same 
period, but his scheme was rejected by his Presbytery.” 
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It appears that, as in England, these projects and admoni- 
tions failed to resuscitate the movement ; the Institutions either 
disappeared, degenerated into social clubs, or evolved into 
technical colleges. It can hardly be doubtful, however, that 
their influence has contributed indirectly to the modern revival 
of adult education. Probably they were inadaptable to the 
newer phases of economic and social development. 

Small and ephemeral societies, sometimes termed Mechanics’ 
Institutes, sprang up from time to time in smaller centres, probably 
owing their existence to some local leader such as Thomas Dick. 
Such are mentioned at Ballachulish, Coupar Angus, Dysart, 
Hamilton, Kirkcaldy and Lennoxtown.?! It is hard to draw 
the line between these and the Mutual Improvement Societies 
and kindred bodies whose period and place of greatest success 
was in Aberdeenshire in the ’sixties.72 Innumerable societies 
and lecture agencies, often connected with the Church or under 
religious auspices like that of the Y.M.C.A., rose and fell in the 
towns. In the ’fifties, the London Atheneum referred to the 
“‘ Glasgow lecture system ”’ as having reached a scale comparable 
with that of the U.S.A. The Scottish Guardian, quoting this 
remark, provides detailed corroboration.?3 The achievements 
and influence of these bodies, urban and rural, remain for further 
investigation. 
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Since the above went to press, I have, by the courtesy of G. M. Fraser, City 
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Mechanics’ Institute,’’ which contains much additional information about its 
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THE MEANING OF BIAS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By A. BARRATT Brown, Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford 


In this paper I am primarily concerned with bias as it may affect 
the actual teaching work and methods of the tutor, but it is well 
to recognize at the outset that there are three parties concerned 
in Adult Education, and that any or ail of these may be subject 
to bias of one kind or another. The three parties are : 


(1) The organization providing educational facilities. 
(2) The student. 
(3) The tutor. 


(r) Under the first head we may consider the various agencies 
concerned in the provision of Adult Education, which include 
Joint Advisory Committees and Extra Mural Departments, 
University Extension Boards, L.E.A. centres, Residential Colleges, 
Educational Settlements, Community Councils, and national 
bodies such as the W.E.A., the N.C.L.C., the Adult School Move- 
ment, the Y.M.C.A., and the Co-operative Movement. Each of 
these has its own angle of approach, which will more or less affect 
the character of the education provided, through its general 
conception of policy and purpose, and its method of selection and 
training of the teaching personnel. Most of them are concerned 
to provide an education which is non-party and non-sectarian, 
by means of teachers on whom no political or sectarian tests are 
imposed, and for students of every or no religious and political 
persuasion. A few institutions have a definitely denominational 
or propagandist aim, and others a more or less definite vocational 
purpose. 

Among the denominational or propagandist agencies I 
would instance the N.C.L.C., the Bonar Law College, and the 
Catholic Workers’ College, and among the vocational agencies 
the Co-operative College and Holybrook House and similar 
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institutions for the training of tutors or educational organizers. 
But apart from the denominational or vocational purposes of 
such bodies, there is a certain attitude and approach to Adult 
Education which is found to exercise an influence on the curri- 
culum and teaching personnel of bodies which disclaim any 
denominational or vocational bias. There is, for example, a 
special emphasis on religious and moral values in education 
which marks the work of such bodies as the Adult Schools, the 
Y.M.C.A., Colleges like Woodbrooke and Fircroft, and some of 
the Educational Settlements, and which, while avoiding dogmatic 
teaching or religious tests, affects both the atmosphere of the 
classes and the selection of the teachers. There is, again, in the 
University agencies a certain attachment to traditional standards 
and more formal methods of education, which marks the classes 
_ provided under their auspices and the appointment of tutors. 
Finally there is in the W.E.A. and also among the Residential 
Colleges, a concern for the development of civic and political 
intelligence as well as for the purely cultural interests of their 
students. 

(2) Among the students who attend Adult Education classes 
there are a variety of motives which exercise an influence on 
the choice of subject, and indirectly on the selection and teaching 
methods of the tutor. 

“‘ Education for its own sake ’’ has always seemed to me a 
meaningless phrase. Education is a means, an instrument, a 
method of equipment rather than an end in itself. Students 
seek educational facilities, with a view to expanding their 
knowledge, their understanding of themselves and their fellows 
and the world in which they live, with a view to acquiring and 
deepening leisure interests and hobbies, with a view to equipping 
themselves for social and political activity, and in some cases 
with a view to improving their opportunities for a more con- 
genial career. The late Master of Balliol’s Report to the Ministry 
of Reconstruction made clear the connection of the movement 
with the demand not only for self-cultivation but for equipment 
in the service of working-class movements and the community 
at large. 

“Whilst on the one hand it originates in a desire for 
adequate opportunities for self-expression and the cultivation 
of their personal powers and interests, it is, on the other hand, 
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rooted in the social aspirations of the democratic movements 
of the country. In other words, it rests upon the twin prin- 
ciples of personal development and social service. It aims 
at satisfying the needs of the individual and at the attainment 
of new standards of citizenship and of a better social order. 
In some cases the personal motive predominates. In perhaps 
the greater majority of cases the dynamic character of Adult 
Education is due to its social motive.” * 


If this is still true, as in the main I think it is, it must be 
recognized as exercising a profound influence on the curriculum 
of Adult Education and on the attraction to the work of Adult 
Education tutors. 

(3) And that brings me to my main question, as to the 
meaning of bias as it affects the ¢wtor and his teaching. 

Quite apart from the individual bias associated with the 
outlook and training of the tutor, it is clear that he will be sub- 
ject to the influence of the educational purpose and atmosphere 
of the body which has appointed him and under whose auspices 
he is working, and that he will also be bound to take account of 
the attitude of mind, the motives and the interests of his students. 

It will depend on his own outlook and educational ideals 
in what way he responds to these influences, how far he will 
merely adapt himself to the conditions under which he is working, 
or how far he will attempt to counteract the various forms of 
bias that he meets. One thing is certain: that he will be wise 
neither blandly to ignore nor blindly to resist the existence of 
such bias. His best chance of affecting the mind of the student 
is to take account of the bias and turn it to account in his teach- 
ing. To use the inevitable figure of the bowling-green, he should 
neither forget the bias nor clumsily counteract it (for in either 
case he is liable to find himself and his pupil remote from each 
other as well as from the jack), but he should make use of the 
bias in such a way as to approach as near as possible to the jack 
at which he is aiming. 

But that brings us to the question of his own bias. How 
far is it possible or desirable for the tutor to be free from bias ? 
It should not be necessary to emphasize that each of us is subject 
to bias of some kind and of a greater or less extent. The most 


* Final Report of Adult Education Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction, 
Chap. XIII, § 330. (Cmd. 321.) 
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important and constant and the least obvious to ourselves is 
what we may call unconscious bias, the resultant of innumerable 
influences in our upbringing, our previous education, our acquired 
habits, and our outlook upon life. To attempt to eliminate this 
is as undesirable as it is impossible. An anemic and inverte- 
brate monstrosity is no model for an educationist. But the more 
we become conscious of our predispositions and preconceptions 
and propensities, the more we are able to correct any distortion 
of our vision that may result. Indeed we may say that con- 
sciousness of bias is largely its own corrective. 

But apart from the influence of unintended bias there is also 
the deliberate fostering and furthering of certain convictions 
which we have come to hold and which we are anxious that others 
should share. The Englishman does not come easily by a 
Weltanschauung, he does not systematize his ideas, but none the 
less we all acquire a general attitude to life, a more or less con- 
scious set of standards of judgment, and at the least certain 
leanings based on our experience and thinking. These may be 
philosophical, moral, religious, political, and it is inevitable that 
they should colour our teaching and probably desirable also, as 
long as they do not pervert the aim of education, which is to 
encourage the intellectual growth of the student and not to 
fashion him in our own likeness. 

For it is important to distinguish between impartiality and 
indifference or neutrality. The judge is required to be impartial 
but he is not required (at any rate when pronouncing verdict) 
to be neutral. What is important is that he should call for all 
available evidence and secure for it a fair hearing. In the same 
way, a teacher (though I would not press the analogy in detail) 
‘ is not required to conceal his own judgment on the question at 
issue, but may be expected to give it only after full consideration 
and due weight has been given to the multiplicity of facts and 
variety of interpretations. 

To have an open mind, moreover, is not to have an empty 
mind. Hospitality to ideas requires that all should be 
courteously entertained, but not that all should stay the same 
length of time or be given the same accommodation, still less 
that they should pass out indiscriminately from the back door 
of the mind as soon as they have entered at the front. To be 
disinterested is not to be uninterested. It was said of Aristotle 
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by one of his biographers that he was “ moderate to excess.” 
Miss Rose Macaulay has satirized, in The Making of a Bigot, the 
fatal results of an undiscriminating eclecticism. Mr. Lloyd 
George once said of a fellow statesman that he had sat so long 
upon the fence that the iron had entered into his soul. The 
colour and vitality would soon pass out of our teaching if we were 
to express no personal preference and impart no individual 
flavour to the treatment of the subject. I gather that the author 
of a recent book on The Whig Interpretation of History desiderates 
in a historian that he should be as scientific as Einstein and as 
impersonal as Stonehenge. For myself, I have more sympathy 
with the Irishman who said he was going to steer a middle course 
between partiality and impartiality. For if partiality means 
partisanship it is out of place in education. And if impartiality 
means indifference, that is equally out of place. 

It is not easy to find this happy mean between partisanship 
and indifference—especially when we have regard to the mental 
attitudes and requirements of our students. It is difficult to 
suffer fools gladly. It is equally difficult to listen patiently to 
dogmatists, whether Marxians or Fundamentalists. And yet 
our only chance of securing intellectual progress is to give a 
patient hearing. And it is often better not to challenge the 
dogma by direct attack. The best way to break down the 
position of the dogmatist is to make a flank attack upon the 
inner citadel of the mind in front of which the dogma has been 
erected. For a dogmatic obsession is as often as not a cover 
and a shield for some unconscious mental disposition that lies 
behind. Counter-argument will often increase the resistance. 
But the gradual sapping of the inner defences may come about 
by the cumulative effect of numerous little suggestions that 
have not been noticed by the subject. 

Here I have been speaking of the treatment of the bias that 
we find in the minds of our students. It is equally important 
that we should remember that our own bias towards certain 
points of view (a bias that we ourselves are wont to call a set of 
convictions and others a bundle of prejudices) is probably the 
more effective the less it is obtruded. 

For we have to take account of the factor in the students’ 
mind that the psychologist calls “‘ contra-suggestibility ’’ and 
the plain man “ pure cussedness.””. That is the weakness (apart 
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from any question of educational purity) of propagandist methods. 
A young girl beginning to develop Labour sympathies was sent 
by her Conservative father to the Bonar Law College and came 
out a violent Communist. Propaganda in any event is liable 
to be superficial and momentary in its influence. Those who 
succumb to it (unless they become obsessed and close their minds 
for good) are liable to succumb a short while afterwards to an 
equally emotional appeal from an opposite quarter. They will 
blow hot and cold, be swept hither and thither, to left or right, 
according to the quarter and the temperature of the wind of 
oratory that assails them. An unintelligent electorate is an 
only too familiar example. 

It is better to convince for a lifetime than to persuade for 
a moment, to stimulate a man’s mind than to capture his vote. 
So that I would almost incline to the paradox that the most 
effective propagandist is the man who eschews propaganda. 
The educationist at least should prefer to see his work result in 
intellectual independence rather than in docile conformity. My 
predecessor, Lord Sanderson, sums up the attitude that he 
attempted to maintain at Ruskin College as follows : 


“Tf education means anything, it must mean an attempt 
to help people to think for themselves, to form reasoned 
judgments and build up their own creeds. The teacher 
naturally hopes that his pupils will arrive at the same con- 
clusion as himself, if he has sufficient faith in his own opinions. 
But if they adopt points of view differing from his own he has 
no ground for complaint, for, to take politics as an example, 
he ought to prefer that a man should become Conservative 
with reasons for the faith that is in him than that he should 
become an ill-informed Labour man echoing the parrot phrases 
of other people.” * 


The educational method I have been hinting at is one which 
may appear a longer and a slower method than the easier methods 
that aim at quick results, but it has the advantage of being at 
once more democratic and more lasting in effect. For con- 
vincement and not mental coercion, intellectual comradeship and 
not dictatorship, are the things it aims at. And for that reason 
the Socratic method of education by conversation is the method 

* Lord Sanderson, Memories of Sixty Years, p. 106, 
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that is most in harmony with the attitude I have been suggest- 
ing ; and should so far as possible, in those subjects or parts of 
a subject to which it is appropriate, be preferred to the method 
of formal lecturing. 

Finally I would urge that, while unconscious bias is unavoid- 
able, and personal judgment and expression positively desirable, 
the dangers of undue bias in education may be largely avoided 
by the frank admission to oneself and others of one’s own prefer- 
ences, by the attempt to cultivate the scientific temper in the 
patient collection of facts, the careful weighing of evidence and 
the avoidance of easy generalizations and premature conclusions, 
and last and not least by the constant employment of teaching 
methods that promote frée and open interchange of opinion and 
criticism and friendly co-operation of teachers and of taught in 
an indefatigable pursuit of truth. 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


By A, CLow Forp, Deputy External Registrar, University 
of London 


EVER since the subject of Freedom and Authority in Adult 
Education appeared on the Agenda for last year’s Institute 
Conference I have been unable to dismiss it from my mind: 
with curious persistence it has returned again and again, as a 
problem importuning for consideration. So far from there 
being no problem, as seemed to be suggested to the Conference, 
it appeals to me at any rate, as an ever-present problem, one of 
capital importance, worth consideration at any time—for its 
bearings keep shifting constantly; and never so well worth 
consideration as at a time of rapid social metabolism like that of 
our ‘‘ changing world ”’ of to-day. And when one comes to grips 
with the subject it presents itself not so much as one problem, 
but rather as a congeries of more or less related problems, which 
could be adequately stated, having regard to their profound social 
significance, to their complexity, and to their comprehensiveness, 
only in a work that would stretch the thinking powers of the 
ablest. The present article can attempt no more than a somewhat 
simple cataloguing of the main aspects of the subject. 

Perhaps the most fundamental datum in the field of con- 
sideration is the fact that all educators, however imperfect their 
qualifications for their function, find themselves perforce in the 
position of being authorities. To educate is the inescapable 
burden of all intelligent experience. The eaglet and the tiger 
cub find their instinctive powers made effective for life by the 
authoritative example of their parents: and in human society 
all adult persons are necessarily educators—either specifically 
as professional teachers or administrators, or generally as seniors 
in some section of the world’s work, or most absolutely as parents. 
Whether the results be for good or for ill, inexperience inevitably 
regards experience as authority; and, leaving aside for the 
moment the question of how far this should be so (a question 
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that is the heart of the problem), it is only necessary in order 
to realize how absolute that authority may be to think of the 
sometimes pathetic helplessness of inexperience. There is, 
moreover, no escaping the exercise of that authority, whether 
with careless indifference, or with malign intent, or with that 
sense of responsibility that conscience or affection can make 
almost unbearably acute. To every responsible adult sooner 
or later—and to many frequently—comes the critical moment 
of decision: “ However incomplete my experience, however 
fallible my judgment—in your own or in society’s interests—I 
advise you [or in some cases, I require you] to do this or that.” 
Education thus, as all social development, rests most funda- 
mentally upon the exercise of authority by experience. 

Perhaps it may help to particularize. Familiar examples of 
pathetic helplessness are the domestic difficulties in introducing 
young children to the ways of personal hygiene: simple injunction 
or appeal to affection no doubt suffices in most cases; but re- 
fractoriness occurs, and authority has to exercise some form of 
compulsion. In institutions for backward or defective children 
the problems are more complicated, and more acute; but even 
here compulsion has at times to be adopted. The court mission- 
ary, the Borstal superintendent, can always from personal ex- 
perience give instances of youths who in utter and pathetic 
helplessness invoke the direction of authority. In the domain 
of parental responsibility there are difficulties even in the choice 
of system: a parent, even a competent one, may have no faith 
in the educational facilities available in his particular case: but 
the State will step in and require school attendance ; and, though 
here and there a “ strike ’’ of parents may be effective in altering 
authority’s proposals, yet the individual who fights a lone hand 
against the authorities may incur severe penalties. Even when 
the question of a suitable school is settled the force of authority 
may have to be invoked to settle questions like choosing between 
Latin or German, even as to whether a boy (or girl) shall take 
part in some game whether he likes it or not. And, while the 
third-year ‘‘ man ’’ may very naturally succumb to the tempta- 
tion of an afternoon on the river in preference to a place where 
the atmosphere is drier and find authority’s penalties not very 
severe, yet the adventurous twelve-year-old who takes a similar 
decision finds authority arrayed against him—even the whole 
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resources of the State! Almost endless additional illustration 
could be given, but enough has been cited to make clear that 
authority permeates the educational field from one end to the 
other; that it can—and potentially must—be absolute; and 
that while there is opportunity for honest error, for folly, for 
conflicting ideal, there is no escaping the responsibility of 
authoritative decision. 

But while society in its educational effort must thus be 
based upon authority for stability’s sake, yet, by reason perhaps 
of the conditions under which it exists, authority is in some 
aspects almost inevitably opposed to the interests of the com- 
munity, and this not only through the possibility of error in 
individuals entrusted with the exercise of responsibility, but 
owing to the very nature of the function : like life itself it tends 
to spread: and it can spread too far. But there is a countering 
force, at times very active : for, while it is the inescapable burden 
of adult years to exercise authority, yet to question, to challenge, 
and if need be to rebel against authority, is the birthright of 
youth. To the tired parent it may seem perhaps gratuitous to 
add that this birthright is a precious one: no doubt, too, the 
tired and possibly engrooved professional educator may be in- 
clined to question the high value here placed upon the function 
of challenging authority. Domestic peace, as also social peace, 
may, at least temporarily, be won by more and more strongly 
exercised authority ; as witness Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street, 
or the cry that goes up daily for dictatorships. But such peace 
is bought too dearly, at the price of the stifling of spirit: and 
if it be true that the whole trend of the process of life is towards 
the creative emergence of spirit, then such stifling is the great 
sin against the light. Precious, indeed, then, and to be protected, 
is youth’s prerogative of challenging authority : and while it is 
true to say that stability must rest fundamentally upon the 
effective exercise of the authority of experience, it is no less true 
that tc individual and social vitality that makes for effectiveness 
and spiritual intensity in life depends upon readiness to challenge 
authority, particularly in the field of education which perhaps is, 
and functionally ought to be, one of the main directive forces in 
the community. 

Indeed, the whole problem may be viewed, in what has been 
called its “‘ ever-present ’’ aspect, as the ebb and flow of these 
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two phases of social activity, which are always “ in contact” as 
the military phrase has it ; they are at the same time opposed to 
each other, yet complementary : as the one ebbs the other flows. 
And the wise adjustment of this position, so far as it is controllable, 
must always be the concern of those who are interested in the 
community’s welfare. 

This ebb and flow metaphor yields perhaps not only a general 
adumbration of the problem, but also suggests what is possibly 
its very essence: for it is necessary to keep clearly in mind the 
relationship between authority and power—which is not so simple 
as might appear. As common ground from which to start con- 
sideration of this relationship we may take the idea that teaching 
is leadership : and that good leadership inspires faith based upon 
acknowledged effectiveness. But not all followers will appreciate 
a leader’s power with discrimination ; and many crave the out- 
ward and visible sign—perhaps, indeed, need it: hence the 
distinguishing regal purple, the lawn and the ermine ; the learned 
doctor’s scarlet robe: hence, too, ceremony, procession and pre- 
cedence ; genuflexion and the salute. In a word, authority, 
however brief, is generally dressed for the part. If authority 
thus vested were always to connote good leadership all would 
be well: but nature being the strange mixture that it often is, 
vanity, petty ambition, and other weaknesses reveal themselves 
among those who find themselves appointed leaders often by 
reason of real quality. That these strange mixtures may exist 
both in individuals and in corporate authorities and may result 
in characteristic difficulties is worth consideration. Of all 
qualifications for leadership possibly the most valuable, and per- 
haps the rarest, is that more or less “ spiritual ” quality summed 
up in Wilson’s word “ vision.”’ That individuals and corporate 
bodies may possess other valuable qualities for leadership, such 
as intellectual ability (using the word in a somewhat narrow sense), 
knowledge, experience, training, and yet lack vision is illustrated 
by the educational system of pre-war Prussia. A sort of machine- 
like excellence, in some ways compelling admiration, was the 
disastrous result: for not a few have felt disposed to assign a 
serious part of the responsibility for the tragedy of the World 
War to this lack of vision in Prussia’s educational authorities. 
And while it is difficult to indict any considerable community, 
one may hazard the opinions that Scottish Education is perhaps 
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sacrificing the former wisdom of its educational outlook on the 
altar of efficient organization ; and that some of the disastrous 
educational developments in the United States are due to lack 
of experience in handling educational problems. But even if 
these illustrations may not be accepted without reserve they 
may, I hope, serve the purpose of suggesting some of the ways 
in which vested authority in the domain of education may find 
its effective power ebbing away and the spirit of challenge on the 
flow. 

Not a few regard this flow of challenge with apprehension : 
some because of the effort of necessary readjustment: some 
because they observe the incidental dangers: and some because 
they imagine the bases of civilization are crumbling away. But 
there are considerations that may help us to view the situation 
without alarm: the general principle that slackening of external 
authority is in itself evidence of improved civilization: that 
this slackening has been going on with increasing tempo in Western 
Europe for the last five hundred years: in short, that anarchy, 
however misguided in practice some anarchists may have been, 
is, properly considered as individual self-rule, an ideal towards 
which civilization is moving. The die-hard authoritarian will 
declare that “‘ this freedom ”’ is, for example, a menace to the 
home—that because parental control by way of physical compul- 
sion, economic pressure, or tyrannical exploitation of affection 
has diminished, there is a subtle immorality creeping in ; when, 
instead, this freedom has been won only because, on the contrary, 
a superior morality has made it possible. True, some will wreck 
their lives: but just because the unwary pedestrian and the 
inconsiderate motorist combine to take an undue toll of life the 
solution of the difficulty is not to deny humanity the freedom that 
mechanical power confers. But, if there were any real validity 
for the submission that the weakening of the physical bonds of 
home is disastrous, the moat and the portcullis would not be, as 
they are, merely picturesque survivals: society has a manner 
of keeping what it needs for its preservation. 

More specific appeal to historical sense may serve to allay 
misgivings as to changing forms of authority and to remind those 
in authority that pressure for such changes ought not to be too 
strongly resisted. Few there can be, who looking back upon the 
Church’s efforts to impose Acts of Uniformity, can now doubt 
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two things: (1) that the imposition was attempted from a high 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the individual and the 
community, (2) that the resistance to these acts was a sign of 
spiritual health in that the appeal to individual conscience is 
a higher spiritual ideal than formal compliance with a prescribed 
creed. Subsequent development shows no disaster, yet then as 
now the slackening of external authority was regarded with the 
gloomiest of forebodings. 

Perhaps the main development in the history of education 
during the last hundred years has been the tendency for secular 
education to separate off from formal religious teaching : and not 
without conflict. That Oxford and Cambridge found it difficult 
was one of the factors that contributed to the foundation of the 
University of London nearly a century ago. And the recent 
appointment of a layman to the Headship of Eton was a break 
with tradition that doubtless to many was not easy to accept. 
The separation has been a main cause of difficult decision in all 
sorts of teaching institutions throughout the country: but few 
even of those who opposed the changes would now desire to go 
back ; and the great mass of competent opinion is satisfied that 
the change has been for the better. We need not then be fearful 
that authority is constantly being challenged and successfully 
resisted: on the contrary we may accept it gladly as evidence 
of vital force. 

But it is necessary to consider the problem as affected by 
recent national development : for education, though less perhaps 
than other national activities, has felt the challenge of the times. 
Belief in the competence of established leadership was possibly 
never at a lower ebb than to-day. The discontent with the 
spiritual leadership of the Churches expresses itself among young 
and old alike, at times in unconcealed contempt ; army experience 
in the various theatres of war made the rank and file believe that 
lives were thrown away by the thousand by sheer incompetence 
of command ; even the Navy is widely believed only to have 
“ fluked’” its way through the war without disaster ; political 
leadership at the outbreak of war is declared to have been 
“ chaotic”’; and the fiasco of the Economic and Monetary 
Conference confirms the idea that we are bankrupt in leadership. 

And, while education cannot be brought so easily to the 
judgment bar of general opinion, evidence of disbelief in the 
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competence of its authority is to be found on all sides. The 
public feels, and rightly, that if education is the important 
directive force in the national life that educationalists claim, then 
our bankruptcy in leadership in public affairs is in part at least 
the fault of our educational system. A crop of novels—serious 
social studies—have expressed profound discontent with those 
alleged nurseries of national leadership—the public schools. 
The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London have all 
recently been overhauled by statutory commissions ; but there 
is a widespread feeling that they are not contributing adequately, 
in comparison with the authority they enjoy, to the strength of 
the national life. 

It is, however, not only the institutioas that provide formal 
teaching that are felt to be inadequate. The daily papers, that 
before the War played so large a part in forming public opinion, 
have, despite all their fantastic publicity “ stunts,” become 
objects of cynical derision. Railway compartment discussions 
can no longer be triumphantly concluded by the assertion, 
“‘ But I read it in the paper”! The man in the street is too well 
aware that advertisement insertions can dominate policy, that 
change of ownership on a commercial basis implies either hardship 
or complaisance among the journalists. In other spheres too 
the same cynical attitude has been induced : conferences among 
leaders of religious teaching on subjects that exercise the public 
mind have been disastrous in result. Birth control is admittedly 
a question on which there is real divergence of opinion: yet a 
recent conference of religious teachers closed its doors to the 
public on the ground that it was inexpedient that the public 
should be cognizant of the doubts and difficulties felt by the 
conference: the lack of sympathy thereby created was a fitting 
prelude to the derision that greeted the published findings of the 
conference. On a kindred topic, a recent medical conference 
appears to have been swayed to abstain from recording its view, 
though the view appeared to have been clearly formed, on the 
ground that medical opinion was in conflict with the religious- 
social ‘‘ instinct ” of the country. So the pain and distress both 
physical and moral must continue for lack of a lead. Such 
failures in leadership on the part of authority are big factors 
in creating the spiritual depression that characterizes these times. 
But while needless suffering will be caused by these two 
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decisions, and the great mass of people will just accept them, 
history clearly shows that such situations give rise to new develop- 
ments that are rebellious against the teaching of authority. If 
official religious teaching cannot satisfy, then sooner or later 
attempts will be made to find a way out: often in suffering 
intense religious feeling gives birth to new cults. His Majesty, 
as representing the nation, honours the bone-setter, whose educa- 
tion was not approved by authority, though his practice was 
demonstrably successful. So, too, if our formal teaching in- 
stitutions will not deal with the topics that are uppermost in 
people’s minds and by methods which are acceptable, then 
unofficial organizations will inevitably take their place. The 
“* Sunday School Movement ”’ born of the unrest that gave birth 
to the French Revolution is being tried again to-day because of 
the unrest that gave rise to the Russian Revolution. If it is 
possible for a University professor to declare that our Universities 
are regarded as “ class-tainted,” and thereby deficient in sympathy 
with the methods and the aspirations of labour, then plans are 
laid down for a “ Labour University.” It is not, of course, 
suggested that the adjustment of these viewpoints—of this ebb 
and flow—is easy. The submission is that failure to adjust 
wisely is expensive in terms of frustrated life, in that, substantially, 
the flow of new movements is hindered by lack of knowledge, 
technique, and experience; and that intense conviction alone 
can give them the driving power that will make them develop 
despite their handicaps. That many of these attempts will be 
abortive is inevitable; but some of them will win through, 
become powerful, and ultimately authoritative. 

We must recognize this process ; strong belief of a few in a 
cause or a method, development by tentative experiment to 
power and authority. It is of widespread applicability, and its 
motive power need not be frustrated effort : it can be set in motion 
by advance in knowledge. Well within the lifetime of many 
now living there have been two new instruments of education 
that began by arousing mild curiosity and interest, have grown 
to almost unforeseeable power and are in fact at this very day 
becoming definitely authoritative: the reference is to broad- 
casting and the cinema. The differing histories of the develop- 
ment of these two illustrate strikingly how effort can be saved 
or wasted by the wise adjustment of the ebb and flow of authority 
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and freedom. The cinema some forty years ago and broadcasting 
some twenty years ago both began as experiments in the applica- 
tion of scientific discoveries to entertainment. But forty years 
ago entertainment was regarded, broadly speaking, as outside 
the purview of education. Hence the cinema, like the theatre 
and the opera, were left to the freedom of commercial enterprise, 
with the result that while the technical side developed rapidly 
the artistic side was subjected to the crudest of mental processes 
and the scramble to secure markets led to the cinema public 
being tied dumbly to whatever the producer cared to provide. 
Negative censorship availed nothing: public taste was debauched 
for years, until the Film Societies tentatively began to take 
matters into their own hands ; and ultimately the sense of public 
discontent led to the setting up of the Film Commission whose 
notable contribution to the formulation of public opinion has 
induced the Government to establish the “‘ National Film Insti- 
tute.” Authority has thus been added to power and orderly 
development may at long last be expected. That in less than 
half the time taken by the cinema, broadcasting rose to being a 
fully fledged national institution, was due possibly to a number 
of causes, but primarily because those concerned in its promotion 
early realized its great potential power and took the decision 
that it must be given authoritative position at once and not be 
left to private exploitation. The Film Institute has not yet 
begun to function, but its mere organization on paper begins to 
raise the typical problems of authority: undue control, narrow- 
ness of outlook, though anticipated and provided against in the 
constitution, are already feared. The B.B.C.—magnificent 
though its work has been as compared with broadcasting in other 
countries—shows signs already of the malady of “‘ authoritative- 
ness.” Yet one has only to look at the programmes of the 
B.B.C. to see that the Corporation realizes the responsibility of 
its power and the great need, therefore, that its exclusive authority 
shall be acknowledged as possessing both vision and competence. 

It is appropriate, finally, to consider our problem as it con- 
cerns the relationship between the teacher and the student. 
One of the nodal points in most full educational careers is the 
School Leaving Certificate or the Matriculation Examinations in 
their many forms: and one of the interesting phenomena of that 
business is the anxious concern of most parents; which arises, 
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not merely as a matter of passing or failing, not as a matter of 
the vices or virtues of the examinational process itself: but 
simply because it is a point of new departure—of departure into 
a field where parents realize that their authority markedly 
diminishes. The boy or girl takes on new allegiances—mainly 
intellectual if the transition is into an institution of higher 
education, perhaps mainly financial if the transition is into a niche 
in the world’s work. In pre-matriculation teaching in schools 
perhaps the most striking characteristic is its unsatisfactory 
conservatism. Gladly acknowledged are many improvements ; 
but they are largely improvements in professional technique 
and additions of material to the curriculum. It is true that 
Montessori and Froebel have radically altered the training of the 
very young; but in the teaching of adolescents there has been 
no considerable attempt to relate teaching to social theory, and the 
acquisition of factual knowledge is still the substantial practice. 
This conservatism results in the depressing pictures, drawn 
with much truth, in the crop of school novels previously men- 
tioned—depressing in their portrayal of both pupils and teachers. 
Yet the Universities send yearly into the schools large numbers 
of vital and technically well trained personalities: there seems 
to be a bad gap between the idealists’ claim for “ training the 
minds of the nation’s youth” and the practicians’ conviction 
that “ the drudgery of it kills.” Responsibility—-whose absence 
is the mark of drudgery—is taken from the man in charge of the 
class, by Board of Education Inspectors, by the Head of the 
Department, by the Head of the School, by the School Examina- 
tion Authorities. When to these many masters of the Assistant 
Master is added the All-Highest Master—the Parent—one realizes 
how little responsibility, how little initiative, is left to the man 
directly in charge. The difficulty is real enough; the parent 
feels strongly that he wants his boy or girl to leave school authori- 
tatively documented for the next step; for no institution of 
higher education and few employers will accept a pupil on a good 
report from the school alone. The schools consequently, appre- 
ciating the parents’ viewpoint, hardly care to risk experiment. 
Thus it would seem that even in England where education is less 
hampered by regimentation than in most countries, authority 
has spread too far and stifled freedom : the man in the classroom 
has too little opportunity to exercise his function of leadership. 
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In post-school teaching the position is very different. 
Parental authority counts and can count for very little ; voca- 
tional studies whether pursued in a University or a specialist 
institution are controlled by academic and professional opinion 
in consultation. In the more liberal studies the question of 
freedom becomes more important. In the Universities the claim 
for academic freedom is absolute, and very rarely are attempts 
made to infringe that freedom. As in the case of the judiciary 
this privileged position is rarely abused and the professor is 
limited in the development of his subject only by the ability 
of his students and here and there by trifling incidental considera- 
tions. But there is a sense in which this freedom may be harmful ; 
there comes an aloofness, a remoteness, from the stream of 
national life ; and outside University circles the connotation of 
the term “‘ academic”’ is often quite different from what it is inside. 

A certain amount of liberal non-vocational teaching is carried 
out under the L.E.A.’s of the larger urban areas. The students 
are adult, coming, often after years of struggle to establish 
themselves in life, to seek ‘“‘ intellectual recreation.’”’ Unlike 
students who can give their whole time and energy to their 
studies, these men and women are often handicapped by lack of 
opportunity for early training, by a day’s work done before 
their class meets, by set habits of mind. To those who have 
undertaken this sort of teaching it will be obvious that some regerd 
must be had to the general social environment in the presentation 
of some subjects. The L.E.A.’s sometimes actually lay it down 
as a specific regulation that topics such as religion, sex, politics 
shall not be discussed ; but, provided some discretion is used, 
practical difficulty does not arise and full teaching freedom is 
hardly impaired. 

Thus must now end this brief sketch of the theme “ Free- 
dom and Authority in Education.” One or two principles have 
been suggested, something of the social considerations involved, 
something of the practical applications: and though a much 
fuller treatment would be necessary to bring out the essential 
unity of the subject and to correlate within that unity the 
seemingly diverse problems that the subject covers, enough, I 
hope, has been said to suggest how ever-present the problem is, 
how widespread its applications, and how fundamentally im- 
portant to the well-being of education and society. 
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ENGLISH IN THE TUTORIAL CLASS 


By W. A. Epwarps 


Busy men have no time for cranks who insist that the future of 
England is bound up with that of fox-hunting or morris-dancing. 
They wisely avoid them. A similar fate is reserved for the 
teacher who claims that no subject in the curriculum is so funda- 
mentally necessary as English. At the risk of having the page 
turned I assert as much here in this article. English is more than 
a “‘subject.”’ It includes and transcends all “ subjects.” “It 
is for the English people the whole means of expression, the attain- 
ment of which makes them articulate and intelligible human 
beings, able to inherit the past, to possess the present and to 
confront the future.”"* Few of us paint or mime or sing ; without 
language we should be lost, cut off from our fellows, hardly human, 
Further “‘ the person who cannot make a concise, correct, lucid 
and intelligible speech is an uneducated person ;” f so too is 
the man who cannot make a concise, correct, lucid and intelligible 
statement in writing. There is no arguing about these positions, 
yet by these standards we must confess the bulk of the nation is 
uneducated. It goes without saying that by these standards 
most of our W.E.A. students are also uneducated—how many 
tutors proudly exhibit the written work of their classes? In the 
elementary school some attempt was made to teach them (1) how 
to say a plain thing in a plain way, (2) how to hear a plain thing 
in a plain way, (3) how to read a plain thing in a plain way, 
(4) how to write a plain thing in a plain way.} Intentions are 
excellent, but we should be rash to suppose the attempt meets 
with much success. Boys and girls leave school with a low 
capacity in the use of their own language. They carry a heavy 
handicap, and when they come to a W.E.A. class later on, they 
bg English for the English, G. Sampson. 
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are still carrying it. Though enthusiastic, willing to learn, eager 
to co-operate, they are crippled by this root-deficiency. How to 
lessen this handicap is one of the principal problems of the adult 
educator. The problem cannot be overlooked or circumvented, 
for the quality of work done in each and every class is affected 
by the tutor’s handling of it. For the tutor in literature it is 
not too much to say that it is the problem. 

These notes attempt an attack on the problem of how to 
increase reading (and writing) capacity in the literature class. 
They are tentative and in no sense a rough draft of an ideal 
course—an ideal course is ideal only for one particular class and 
in the hands of its originator. Variations in classes and tutors 
are so wide that it is only proper to expect each tutor to work 
out his own salvation. Yet it is hoped that they will be of use 
as hints and suggestions capable of expansion and of modification 
to individual ends. 

Certain difficulties have to be met in every tutorial class. 
Outside immediate and personal experience the majority of 
students are ill-informed. Ignorance is a big enough obstacle, 
but mere lack of knowledge is more easily dealt with than 
erroneous impressions, preconceptions and beliefs ; and no student 
lacks his share of these. Students come with the will to 
work, but when they begin intellectual work they often lack 
the elementary tools—that is, they have never been trained to use 
libraries, museums, exhibitions, statistics, newspapers, etc. You 
begin from the ground upwards. Their time and energy for study 
is strictly limited. After eight hours’ work and the cares of 
bringing up a family, serious, steady reading is next to impossible. 
In crowded houses (most of them are crowded) it demands a feat 
in concentration to read, let alone write essays. In every class 
twenty people assemble varying in temperament, ability, training 
and knowledge, and no two of the twenty come for quite the same 
reason or with the same expectations. Your task as tutor is to 
discover these expectations and needs and then to provide for 
them, but however confidential students get they can tell you 
little about their individual tastes and needs and difficulties— 
they are rarely articulate enough. 

Under these conditions “‘ popular” lecturing is the easiest 
solution. Are there many preachers, orators, broadcasters, 
university-lecturers, politicians, gifted enough to hold 
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attention for a full hour? Not many, I think. Only the 
dogmatic, the exhibitionist and the exploiter of “‘ personality ” 
can perform for a full hour. Most tutors intent on getting to grips 
with their subject cast round for alternative methods. They 
need something less formal, something to keep everybody working 
instead of passively listening, day-dreaming or mechanically 
scribbling notes. They take it as axiomatic that the success of 
a teacher is measured by how much work is done by the class. 
The class is supposed to have its innings in the hour of discussion, 
of course, but in practice this discussion-hour “ flops ’’ far too 
often. The reasons are again evident. At how many meetings, 
even in clubs, small societies, debating groups or study circles, 
controlled and directed by a competent chairman, can we meet 
with profitable discussion, genuine co-operation in the definition 
and the settling of issues (not heckling, wrangling, debating or 
the exchange of miscellaneous comments) ? In a tutorial class 
the tutor usually plays chairman to himself for the simple reason 
that competent chairmen are not to be had for the asking, and 
need training. He has steam up and cannot help scoring far too 
often (nor can he coax and humour questioners very much without 
being disliked for condescension). A student with something to 
say frequently sits mum because with an audience of nineteen he 
feels he is making a speech (there is a widespread dislike of 
making ‘“ speeches.’’ Those who like speech-making usually 
suggest incipient town-councillors). 

These are general difficulties, but a literature class has 
difficulties peculiar to itself. Shyness at reading out a passage 
of prose or verse is almost universal—the bold (alas !) ‘‘ elocute.”’ 
Opinions in discussion time are guarded in the extreme, for it is 
realized that a public judgment of a poem means a public exposure 
of personal emotions—one titter can upset a whole evening. 

Awkward types of student are common. The following list 
will hardly mention all the possible bogeys. Here is the man 
taking a rest-cure from more “‘ serious ’’’ subjects, thinking litera- 
ture a “soft option,” and in his heart despising it. Still more 
difficult are the “ culture-snobs ’’ anxious to acquire the latest 
mode for exhibition in conversation, girls more often than men. 
The temptation to snub them takes some resisting. Many, of 
course, come with a blind, pathetic faith in Culture and Education 
—and they come with unctuous satisfaction to partake of holy, 
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mysterious things. Invite them to hard thinking and wide- 
awake activity and they resent it. The adolescent is always and 
everywhere a problem, nowhere more so than in a literature class, 
where there is so much danger of gush and sentimentality. 
Delayed adolescence is also common—beauty, thrills, noble senti- 
ments, ineffable longing and sadness, the stock ingredients of a 
girls’ school magazine. Rescue-work makes exacting demands 
on a tutor’s skill and tact, and for the student, growing-up can be 
painfully difficult. One of the most trying types of adolescent- 
mindedness is found in the sentimental middle-aged woman. 
The master of the red-herring is undoubtedly the exhibitionist 
schoolmaster. He needs handling, because if he can be got to 
work sensibly he may become an ally. Two of the most vocal 
types in question time also specialize in red-herrings: the per- 
sistent, sometimes bigoted, moralist ; and the social reformer who 
reads all literature as propaganda, and noisily urges us on to the 
New Jerusalem. Still another bogey is the man who expects a 
rapid course in “ Writing for Profit.’’ Original work is to be 
encouraged unreservedly, but a literature course is not competing 
with a school of journalism. Finally, there is the old-stager who 
comes at length to literature after having run the gamut of W.E.A. 
classes. Only a smattering of Psychology, Economics, Biology 
and History is left him, and the habit of attending classes. He 
has never been taught how to learn and how to go on learning 
independently, and far too many W.E.A. students are in this 
plight after a three-year course. His interest in literature is 
slight—more often he is far more interested in the mannerisms 
and methods of successive lecturers. No tutor ever had all 
these types represented in a single class, but these difficult people 
bulk large enough in the average class to be remembered when a 
new course is being planned. 

For the average student a good course is one that keeps near 
to his individual needs and experiences and brings him back to 
everyday life feeling more competent to cope with its problems 
and to direct his energies and activities more purposefully. Even 
a slight increase in capacity will work wonders and set him working 
enthusiastically. Above all he must never get to look on the class 
primarily as a refuge, a Sabbath oasis, something apart, with no 
bearing on his other interests. 

A good course would keep the majority of the class working 
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continuously at fairly high pressure, would allow students to 
co-operate and contribute easily without bashfulness and false 
modesty, and yet would allow the tutor time and opportunity to 
look after those with peculiar needs of their own. 

Class attendance is often a matter of habit and efficient 
whipping-in on the part of the secretary, but people will come 
readily and eagerly if they are given something which keeps their 
interest during the week. Setting essays will not help. The 
essays of school children are still painful to read and no doubt 
most of them were painful to write. At any rate among W.E.A. 
students the memory of composition is a painful one. They fight 
shy of essays, and rather than brow-beat them into turning up 
miserable little paragraphs—distorted echoes of badly remem- 
bered lectures, it is better not to demand essays from them. A 
formal essay, after all, is a severe test of capacity (ask any super- 
visor about the lamentable productions of the average under- 
graduate). The need of W.E.A. students is written exercises 
well within their power, definite, concrete, and amusing, and 
easily analysed for faults. 

No course can be tested adequately in terms of the examina- 
tion-room. This has always been most sensibly recognized in 
the W.E.A. movement. The accumulation of knowledge has 
been held less important than the ability to acquire knowledge 
and make good use of it. Every course has met with success, 
then, if three, four or half a dozen members of the class leave it 
well equipped for further study on their own and eager to go on 
with further study. 

The tutor’s difficulties have been listed at length and in 
detail, almost, I fear, to the point of boredom, because it is in 
terms of the actual worker, his abilities and needs, that every 
course ought to be drafted. Only when we have a fair under- 
standing of the situation to be met can we realize the essential 
barrenness of academic courses surveying the essay from Bacon 
to Belloc, and the futility of belletristic causeries compounded of 
“hot” biography, pseudo-psychology, whimsical anecdotes and 
purple passages read out with dramatic gusto. The positive 
suggestions which follow will seem less barren and futile than this, 
I hope, aiming as they do at something eminently useful and 
practicable. 

At the outset it is sound policy to give some justification of 
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literature as a subject of study. Popular opinion classes literature 
and girls’ finishing-schools together as idle luxuries—‘“‘ Trimmings, 
sir, nothing but trimmings, filling their silly heads with jolly- 
robins!’’ The practical man who stands no nonsense invites us 
to drop poetry and get down to reading something useful. 
Students are “‘ ragged ’’ and stand in need of powder and shot to 
defend themselves. 

All of us have moments of heightened vitality and under- 
standing, when it seems good to be alive. All of us have had 
moving experiences which have left their mark on us, made us 
different persons. Memory is fallible, yet we wish to preserve 
the memory of those moments, those experiences—we try to 
define and record them in words, or, in rarer instances, in paint 
or song. Perhaps we have even persisted in diary-writing. In 
the craft of defining and recording what seems rare and precious 
the artist is immeasurably superior to us. His work enables us 
to enter into his experiences, to share them, and more than that, 
to define our own experiences too, for the artist provides us with 
standards of comparison. Moreover, it is mainly through its 
artists that we find it possible to inherit the experiences of the 
past, and to preserve our sense of tradition. This service is 
particularly valuable to us to-day. For we live in a rapidly 
changing world which makes traditional wisdom more and more 
inapplicable to our most pressing problems. Hastily improvised 
ways of living replace older ones ; the breach with the past grows 
wider as mechanical invention alters the very conditions of our 
existence. We run a real danger of jettisoning the whole body 
of tradition, so urgent is the need to change with the changing 
times. Yet nothing could be more disastrous than a complete 
break ; at all costs we must strive to keep open our lines of com- 
munication with the past. The value of the arts in this con- 
nection is plain—‘ the arts are our storehouse of recorded values.” 
The study of the despised luxury subject can be justified, it seems, 
on the score of social usefulness. 

An exhortation to go ahead and rifle the wisdom of the past 
is not enough, however. How begin? The sheer number and 
diversity of books and authors is staggering. Advice on whom to 
read is indispensable. Then again, some authors will seem un- 
intelligible until certain biographical, historical and sociological 
information is supplied. But even when told whom to read, and 
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even when the requisite information has been supplied to him, the 
average student will still be in difficulties when face to face with 
the text of his author. He needs to learn how to read, and it is 
worth taking pains to get him to realize this. He will usually 
acquiesce readily enough, because all his life he has been told he 
is incapable of this and of that, but before he will venture on a 
long course in learning how to read well he must feel dissatisfied 
about his deficiency. A convincingly good reading and exposition 
of poetry which makes an immediate appeal is one method (say 
Macbeth weighing up the pros and cons of murdering Duncan). 
He will see how impoverished normal speech is if he attempts a 
paraphrase of the poetry he has heard read. He will readily 
admit that common speech and the thin language of journalists 
hardly suffice for the discussion of any experience which is more 
than usually delicate or subtle, that just when we most feel the 
need for appropriate speech we stutter out platitudes—in love, 
at partings, or when deeply hurt (again the concrete instance, 
easily found, is the most powerful argument). 

At this point the imperative need is some simple, intelligible 
account of what we are doing when using language. The most 
detailed and useful account is that of Dr. I. A. Richards. It is 
intelligible, but not simple, and can hardly be taken neat by the 
average student. For his needs it must, and can, be restated, 
To restate his theories for use in a tutorial class, in fact, provides 
an excellent critical exercise not beyond the scope of average 
tutorial intelligence. Dr. Richards can be supplemented by 
Vernon Lee’s The Handling of Words, Middleton Murry’s The 
Problem of Style, and Kenneth Burke’s Counter-Statement (Har- 
court, Brace). The first part of The Handling of Words is very 
much to the purpose, though the later sections betray such 
insensibility to actual writing that they might serve as a warning,* 
Her key-position, that when using words the artist is mani- 
pulating the contents of the reader’s mind, can be found worked 
out in admirable detail in the latter chapters of Burke—(Burke is 
the most easily restated of these four critics). ‘‘ Restatement ”’ 
is mainly a matter of teaching principles through the detailed 


* Vernon Lee compares a number of prose writers by making a statistical 
table of the number of adjectives, nouns, verbs, etc., each writer uses in a 500- 
word paragraph. ‘‘Prithee, undo this button” in King Lear has two verbs, a 
pronoun, an adjective and a noun—are we any nearer discovering why the words 
move us ? 
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analysis of concrete instances of prose and verse until the class 
begins to see their importance and their use. No one of them 
need struggle through The Meaning of Meaning, for instance, 
to recognize that there are four or five types of meaning and that 
it is important to be aware of them when reading. There is no 
difficulty in getting them to see that some prose is an attempt at 
plain statement—it reports, recounts, describes. Utilitarian 
prose of this kind is common. Examples can be found in instruc- 
tions (how to fit up a vacuum-cleaner or a gramophone or a type- 
writer, or adjust a wireless-set, how to cook from a recipe, how to 
make the right stroke at tennis, or cast off at the right place when 
knitting). The criterion of successful writing in this kind is so 
evident. It is easy to define what is meant by precise, economical, 
lucid and straightforward writing. They will learn best what 
makes for such writing by attempting it themselves—let them 
try a description of the lecturer for use in a broadcast S.O.S. 
appeal, or attempt to make notes on getting a pancake to come 
out crisp and whole. While doing so they will learn that precise, 
economical, lucid and straightforward writing only comes as the 
result of precise, economical, lucid and straightforward thinking, 
and they will begin to appreciate and recognize both. (They 
should get a chance of demolishing bad writing—your newspaper 
is full of it. They enjoy destructive criticism.) 

From this kind of exercise they may pass to narrative prose 
of all types—evidence of all kinds and what constitutes good 
evidence, reports, minutes, historical narratives, and so on. 
Good narrative prose is fortunately common in English. Let 
them analyse passages from Ralegh, Swift, Emily Bronté ; look 
up Conrad’s Youth and the early chapters of Erewhon; read 
Southey’s version of the Three Bears or Herbert Read’s In 
Retreat or the opening of the Essay on Dramatic Poesy, or try 
some of the stage-directions to Jonson’s masques. (It should be 
part of their training, remember, to listen well, and the concern 
of every tutor to read well.) When they begin to appreciate the 
analytical prose of Macchiavelli’s Prince or the Drapier Letters 
they will need no further help. 

The class will be well aware that the prose of plain statement 
is not by any means the only prose written. In most prose there 
_ isan attempt to define not only the object but the writer’s feelings 

about the object, and, in many cases, there is also an attempt to 
22 
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excite the feelings of the reader or listener. Let them read any 
number of speeches to discover how much these three aims are 
present and can be distinguished, and how in so much writing 
there is only a bare minimum of “ referential’’ statement. Plain 
reporting is highly uncommon, difficult to write, and not very 
interesting reading to the generality. We might consider at 
length why this is so, and point out in concrete instances how 
emotion and prejudice and the rhetorical intention of stirring 
up emotion and prejudice will distort plain fact.* The Press 
pours out examples every day. A thorough training in this kind 
of reading is the surest safeguard against mob-emotion and 
mob-prejudice. 

In analysis they will begin to notice devices for evoking, 
defining and controlling ‘‘ emotional responses ’’—rhythm with 
the many devices of special emphasis (alliteration, balance, anti- 
thesis, etc.) and different types of imagery. And here is the 
proper place to introduce verse as the most delicate instrument 
we have for manipulating the contents of the reader’s mind. 
The work may be as detailed and exhaustive as any one could 
wish—it is impossible to have too much of it, and in a literature 
class there is no substitute for this critical training. By common 
consent books of rhetoric can be intolerably dull, and no doubt 
many teachers of rhetoric have MacFlecknoe’s fatal gift, but 
unless the tutor is incompetent and bored with practical criticism 
himself, there is no fear of a bored class. They enjoy working 
for themselves and at their own speed ; their exercises are within 
their scope, and they are making use of them whenever they read 
during the week ; and they will be delighted at perceiving their 
own progress in the handling of words. 

Up till now their main criterion of excellence in writing will 
have been efficacy in communication. But there is no dodging 
the question of value. Demagogic rant, however much we 
deplore the fact, is appallingly ‘‘ effective.’’ So too is the shoddy 
writing in newspapers and cheap magazines. The audience for 
“‘ tosh ’’ is immense (every week the attendance at this country’s 
cinemas is twenty million!) and, among our newspapers, the 
News of the World still boasts the largest circulation. All of us 
agree that, however effectively communicated, some things are 


* For the purpose use Public a by W. Lipmann, and The Press and 
the Organisation of Society, by Angell. 
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bad, and that good literature is something more than successful 
communication. Yet when we try to define good and bad in 
literature we broach a most difficult topic. But the prickliness 
of the question is no reason for shirking it and abandoning it to 
the academic mind. For our own purposes we need not attain 
to philosophical profundity or exactness. Every solution is 
questionable, valid perhaps only for the individual. Mine at 
least is offered in no dogmatic manner, as one working solution 
among many. 

My way is to suggest that for three or four-year-olds Little 
Black Sambo is excellent, though certainly not adult fare, and 
that something is seriously wrong with uncles who really enjoy 
Peter Pan, A. A. Milne, and the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. Their 
equivalents in action are the rocking-horse, rattle, and sandpit, 
or the squeaking balloon. A little later it is quite proper to be 
engrossed in stories of pirates, spies, conspiracies, imperialist 
adventurers like Drake and Clive, and the Boys’ Book of Engineer- 
ing ; and in adolescence there is some excuse for adoring Barrie, 
Humbert Wolfe, W. H. Davies, and Rupert Brooke, (At this 
point tact is very necessary. Most classes include young students 
whose adolescent taste is genuine and a sure foundation for a 
sound taste later on. Forcing their growth is fatal. Delayed 
adolescence with prolonged admiration of writing that appeals to 
the youthful is another matter, and perhaps even more difficult 
to handle. Emotional capital is invested in these enthusiasms. 
They must be won away from immature tastes with patience— 
three years is often all too short for the task. In English litera- 
ture there is a good deal of work which is adolescent in temper 
whatever the supposed age of its author—Barrie is an obvious 
case ; so is Aldington in Death of a Hero ; or Rosamond Lehmann 
in Dusty Answer. Adolescence is perhaps best defined to the 
class in terms of such writing. And then again there are mature 
novels about adolescence: Le Rouge et le Noir, Education Senti- 
mentale, Conrad’s Youth, the Portrait of the Artist As a Young 
Man, and so on, all of which would help materially in definition.) 

One might hazard a rough scale of maturity from Dickory- 
dickory-dock to King Lear, the maturity measured being that 
of the enjoying reader. Actually in critical practice a rough 
“ placing” is often attempted: A is more mature than B, less 
mature than C. 
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The difficulties in the way of constructing any elaborate scale 
are fairly evident. Temperamental differences, for one thing, 
are very real and go much deeper than most of us like to admit 
(on this point many students might profit from the introductory 
essay in Aldous Huxley’s Do What You Will). There is a 
bewildering multiplicity of experiences which can be classed as 
mature, and as soon as considerations of race and time are intro- 
duced the multiplicity becomes unmanageable. In China, for 
instance, loyalty to the family group, to the head of the clan, 
takes precedence among the virtues over the loyalty of husband 
to wife; and the primary virtues in a savage, nomadic hunting 
tribe will not be coincident with those of the small-holding 
peasantry of Belgium. In an effort to disabuse the class of the 
notion of absolute standards, it is necessary, I think, to stress 
these truths, unpalatable as they seem, and necessary, too, to 
stress the existence of “ cultural hang-overs.’’ The notion is 
easily grasped. Personal thrift in a truly socialistic state would 
be a foolish anachronism. The chivalric attitude to war as an 
opportunity to prove manhood is equally an anachronism to-day, 
when war is carried on from the air against civilian populations 
doomed to die from poison-gas. 

The point of these excursions is this—that they are a neces- 
sary preliminary to the assertion that what we need is a working 
conception of maturity in our own age and environment, in the 
England of 1933. Once admit this and it follows that we are 
committed to developing an awareness of ourselves and our 
environment and to a knowledge of the past in so far as it still 
conditions the present. We might say that the study of litera- 
ture is subsumed in this larger attempt to realize ourselves in our 
modern world. 

No doubt this formidable and very necessary task will scare 
most teachers—How can we possibly set about it ? they ask. In 
concrete terms W.E.A. students must be shown how their tastes, 
their opinions, their beliefs, even their very ways of thinking 
are conditioned by such agencies as our schools, our newspapers, 
our films, song-hits, dances, magazines, wayside pulpits, etc., 
and how these in turn are conditioned by still more fundamental 
factors—among them, as Marxists insist, economic factors. 
They must see that the environment we are exposed to often 
causes our inability to understand and appreciate the best that 
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is known and thought in the world, that the tastes, opinions and 
mental habits formed by the constant cinema-goer and newspaper- 
reader are debilitating, crippling and stultifying. 

The attack must be made on two fronts. There must be an 
unceasing and convincing exposure of the shoddy and the mean, 
the forces making against cultured living; and fruitful contact 
with the best that is known and thought. 

Fortunately our task is lightened and simplified by the 
recent appearance of Culture and Environment * which supple- 
ments F. R. Leavis’s brilliant pamphlet Mass Civilisation and 
Mim rity Culture. Culture and Environment deals with a number 
of factors in contemporary life which influence our taste and 
judgment—the Press, Advertising, Mass-Production (in fiction 
and opinion-manufacturing as well as in goods) and the attitudes 
of mind they encourage. It gives us new methods, exercises, 
suggestions and a particularly useful bibliography. Every tutor 
who reads it and learns how to use it will find himself armed with 
new and efficient weapons in his fight against all that is hostile 
to culture in our modern environment. 

While this exhilarating work is going on there will be ample 
opportunity for prose and verse-analysis, for this turns out to be 
one of the most potent methods of detecting the fake and the 
shoddy in newspapers, magazines and cheap novels. At any 
point now an approach to formal literature can be made. What 
we have put forward is essentially a course in preparation for 
such a study, giving the student an adequate preliminary training. 
A course in the novel might easily follow on in this way. A 
careful reading of half a dozen great novels (with analysis of 
prose-texture), Tom Jones, Pride and Prejudice, Wuthering Heights, 
Madame Bovary, War and Peace for a start, mainly to define in 
the concrete such slippery terms as “Character,” ‘“ Plot,’’ 
“ Rhythm ’’—all of them handy but arbitrary devices for labelling 
and classifying, and isolating various aspects of the total experience 
produced in us, and which is the novel. 

To expose the shoddiness of fake in literature it is often 
enough to put it alongside the obviously genuine, and a good deal 
of definition is only possible by using this comparative method. 
To define the essential mediocrity of that modern classic, The 
Forsyte Saga, read carefully Pride and Prejudice, then Wuthering 


* Culture and Environment, by Denys Thompson and F. R. Leavis. Chatto. 
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Heights (non-realistic and the best means of suggesting Jane 
Austen’s limited range) and after them War and Peace, which 
magnificently includes so many things excellently done. With 
these as concrete standards of achievement, there is a fair chance 
of “‘ placing ’’ Galsworthy accurately. As pendant one might 
hazard The Ambassadors (references back to Jane Austen, and to 
Tom Jones) and Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. Both might 
profitably start a discussion on “ rhythm,” “ irony,’ “ atmo- 
sphere.” Again, with Madame Bovary in mind, no one is likely to 
overrate the The Old Wives’ Tale or the thoroughly “ dead ”’ 
Esther Waters. In another group, disguised autobiography, 
Portratt of the Artist as a Young Man and Sons and Lovers will 
expose, cruelly, I fear, Death of a Hero, Dusiy Answer or its up- 
to-date equivalent (Dusty Answer in turn being at one time an 
up-to-date equivalent of Sinister Street). 

Though these notes were made with a course in modern litera- 
ture in mind, their usefulness is not confined to such a course, I 
imagine. This can be made clear, I think, by quoting from a recent 
essay on Shakespearean Criticism.* Before Shakespeare can be 
read as Mr. Knights would have us read him, some preliminary 
training in reading is necessary. When reading Shakespeare, 
“we start with so many lines of verse on a printed page which 
we read as we should read any other poem. We have to elucidate 
the meaning (using Dr. Richards’ fourfold definition) and to 
unravel ambiguities ; we have to estimate the kind and quality 
of the imagery and determine the precise degree of evocation of 
particular figures; we have to allow full weight to each word, 
exploring its ‘ tentacular roots,’ and to determine how it controls 
and is controlled by the rhythmic movement of the passage in 
which it occurs. In short, we have to decide exactly why the 
lines are so, and not otherwise. 

“‘ As we read other factors come into play. The lines have 
a cumulative effect. ‘ Plot,’ aspects of ‘ character,’ recurrent 
‘themes ’ and ‘ symbols ’—all ‘ precipitates from the memory’ 
—help to determine our reaction at a given point. There is 
constant reference backwards and forwards. But the last work 
of detailed analysis continues to the last line of the last act. 
If the razor-edge of sensibility is blunted at any point we cannot 


* How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? by L. C. Knights. Minority 
Press. 
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claim to have read what Shakespeare wrote, however often our 
eyes may have travelled over the page.”’ 

If only we could get a W.E.A. class reading Shakespeare in 
this way it would be worth spending a whole session on a single 
play, perhaps to end it with a full dramatic production. Time 
would have to be found for lectures on Shakespeare’s theatre and 
audience and Shakespeare’s literary inheritance—necessary evils 
these in the study of any long-dead author, but also an oppor- 
tunity for discussing many exciting critical questions. 

At the beginning of this article warning was given that there 
would be no outlined course, and so there is no need for further 
elaboration of the many possibilities opened up by this method 
of teaching literature. My aim throughout has been to establish 
the importance of a training in critical reading, in other words, a 
training in literary sensibility. If my notes have made the 
possibility of such a training seem less remote and utopian, my 
purpose will have been achieved, and in that hope I offer them to 
my colleagues in adult education. 


THE STUDENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Puiir S. BeLasco (Staff Tutor in the Department of 
Aduli Education, Loughborough College) 


WE have no need here to give to adult education the severely 
limited meaning of the Board of Education: ‘‘ Non-vocational 
education in schools and classes for adult wage earners.”’* All 
those processes that help to the education of the adult, a// adults, 
are of concern to us, and it is in that broader sense that we shall 
refer to adult education.t We are indebted to writers like 
Yeaxlee and Jacks for the manner in which they have kept this 
aspect to the forefront ; and it may be of some use to take the 
view seriously by inquiring from practical observation what 
progress has been made by the student, considered on this wider 
basis. The significance of the Extra-Mural work of the 
universities will have to be considered purely from this point 
of view. 


1. THE PuRPOSE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Without digressing too far, we might attempt to sketch very 
roughly the purpose of adult education. There should be here, 
prima facie, general agreement, because without it there would 
be no method by which we could test either the success of the 
work or the progress of the student. The value of agreement 
on this point does not necessarily mean, however, that it actually 
exists. We have been told how important it is to get the adult 
on the road of thinking for himself, and that it is presumably 
ideal when we all think for ourselves. This we agree with as 
our starting-point. Does, however, right thinking exist ? and if 
so, ought not that rather be the object? Barren thinking is 

* World Conference on Adult Education. Memorandum of Board of 
Education. 

_t Adult Education as the “ Effort of grown prey to go on learning 


whilst earning a living’ (N. Peffer, New Schools for Oldey Students, 1926), is not 
quite satisfactory. 
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bad chiefly because it does not endure. To associate men’s 
thoughts with the fundamental interests of their lives is good, 
not merely because it is more profitable, but for the sake of 
thinking alone, is good, in so far as it guarantees a continuation 
of thinking. We are justified therefore in our associating interests | 
with thinking, as without that association thinking would not 
systematically endure for long. The knowledge that has grown 
up in society is, of course, a result of that association, even though 
there is a limitation to the value of the knowledge. Adult 
education therefore, when it concerns itself with thinking, must 
by logical necessity, if the thinking is to endure, relate itself in 
some manner to the knowledge of the past, in so far as that 
knowledge is associated with the interests of the adult. The 
thinking must be no barren speculation. The shaping of a man’s 
actions towards a desired end, craftsmanship and bodily work 
can represent the striving of the mind to control the physical 
activity of the person. A man can think with his hands as well 
as with his head, and there is an intelligence in good craftsman- 
ship, equal to any book-reading, from the point of view of actual 
thinking. The significance of thinking is that it leads to sensible 
doing, and it is important that we bear this in mind when we 
refer to the purpose of adult education. On the other hand, the 
thinking must not fritter away anyhow, but must be strong 
and enduring. It is unsound to suggest that the student wants 
bringing out, and that is all. There are things definitely he must 
learn and be taught for the sake of his own interests. Adult 
thinking must address itself to the content of knowledge as it 
is now, things known or done, but in a way appropriate to the 
situation, 

It is obvious how closely related the products of knowledge 
are to the life of the adult. Our engineers, doctors, manu- 
facturers, go their several ways, and their researches, actions or 
thoughts are to form the life of the adult in the future. The 
fact of the interest being there indicates that the adult cannot 
ignore it for long without it obtruding itself upon his attention. 
His job may become different and more difficult, or he may be 
thrown out of work. Economists have taught the necessity of 
low wages, doctors will prevent him from having children, 
engineers will reduce craftsmanship to machine-minding. The 
adult is here brought up against the disutilities, let us say, from 
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his point of view of modern knowledge. The relation of such 
knowledge, however, to his interests, is indisputable. 

There is no shame in saying that those who participate in 
learning hope to get something out of it, and the direction of 
learning to-day, whether in applied science, our industrial labora- 
tories or in the pursuit of “true” learning in our universities, 
is pursued for a profit. The honesty and the learning are crystal 
clear ; it is the plane on which the learning takes place that is 
subject to question. Every new theory that stirs the mind of 
thinking men, in science or economics, is perfectly convincing 
and is a great step forward, and those who know nothing about 
it are indeed ignorant. Nevertheless, wky does learning take 
its peculiar direction? A new discovery is like plus one to what 
has gone before, and it is the high senate of university studies 
that judge its goodness. Is learning like what some consider 
religion—free from earthly interests and not subject to social 
conditions? How much of mathematics, chemistry, history, 
economics that is considered knowledge to-day has been pro- 
duced by a past union of interests and inquiry? The written 
word holds the field, and learning consists of comment or criticism. 
The amount of effort spent on certain subjects and studies is 
arbitrary and depends often upon social factors such as tradition, 
money, institutional organization, etc. All departments of 
inquiry that will endure represent the subject-matter of study. 
Knowledge takes certain directions to-day, but it is no less 
learning, no less orthodox, if it forsakes them and attempts to 
conquer new paths or puts greater efforts in different directions. 

Take industry, for example. The institutions of industry 
which teach and develop trade, crafts and industrial knowledge, 
give mental assistance to men’s industrial actions. Other cor- 
porations like the universities and professional associations, 
represent in each case a league of individuals that promotes 
learning in different departments of social activity. Restrictions, 
whether they be inevitable or not, are marked characteristics of 
most of the institutions of learning. Those outside, in factory, 
office, or schoolroom, take their instructions. Apprenticeship 
or mere limitation of numbers, examinations, fees or premiums 
have the effect of preventing the great mass of adults from par- 
ticipating in any creative way in these organized institutions of 
knowledge. We do not intend here to deplore the fact ; but we 
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claim the right to indicate the significance. The character of 
learning, the actual content of knowledge, is related to the 
character of those that take part. It is not wise therefore to 
treat with contempt revulsion against orthodox studies, including 
economics and literature, that are characteristic of some sections 
of the workers.* To us this revulsion is significant. A know- 
ledge that synthesizes thoughts of all adults would not meet 
such resistance. It is a suggestion that such knowledge as 
exists is not necessarily “‘ pure,” and the distribution of it among 
adults has to be watched. What is good for the part may be 
bad for the whole, especially when we take into account the 
effect of money upon research, whether in science, religion, 
industry, and even the arts. The working people, however, 
have their problems and need their own learning to deal with 
them ; they have their disposition in art which they need not 
be ashamed of for all its rugged informality and vulgarity.} In 
building up his own knowledge in association with a knowledge 
of the past, the adult thinker will find a returning zest and an 
expression of his interests. He must do himself, and then he 
will be able to do well. 

We will conclude, therefore, that the purpose of adult educa- 
tion is not only that all of us should think, but also that the 
content of knowledge, the things to teach, should more and more 
be responsive to the creative thinking of the mass of the adults 
that compose society. Without that condition we shall have 
no guarantee that adult education would be linked up with 
adult interests, and therefore would prevail for long. 


2. THE NATURAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE ADULT 


What then, can be done to fulfil this great object ? How 
far can we lead the mass of adults on the path of research, of 
creating as well as learning? (for the purpose of adult education 
implies no less), and how far are we organizing to-day to meet 
the situation? We mean here by natural difficulties, those 
difficulties in the way of the adult student, merely because he 
an adult. 

The adult is considered incapable of learning and really 


* See M. Hansome, World Workers’ Education Movements, New York, 1931. 
t Some interesting articles have appeared in The Highway on this subject. 
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concentrated inquiry owing to conditions of livelihood. The 
best part of the day he earns his living, and looks to relaxation 
for the rest. Age is against him in addition, and so he can never 
hope to do what is expected of him. These difficulties, so often 
met with, are in reality not substantial. Without relying com- 
pletely on the evidence submitted,* we can assume that maturity, 
even up to late years, does not witness a very material loss in 
capacity to learn. This is a hopeful fact not only to the ordinary 
adult but also to our professors and doyens in our universities, 
who do not escape the characteristics of their years. With regard 
to the problem of limited leisure, it is not so great as one might 
imagine. Our experience in taking classes among unemployed 
persons has inclined us to believe that the man who has no 
living to earn is likely to be a bad student, whether he. belongs 
to what the world calls ‘“‘ leisured class” or unemployed, when 
compared with a man who has a living to make. Even further, 
the discipline and orderliness of employment have the net result 
of promoting rather than discouraging the will and power to 
learn. The character of the work done, and the time of finishing, 
will vary, of course, these conclusions. Many of our optimists 

are of opinion that working hours will be reduced, and the big 
development of adult education must await that consummation. 
We consider the possibilities are greatly overestimated. More- 
over, when we are told that ‘‘ evidence has been brought forward 
to prove the greatest hourly rate of output occurs during a forty- 
hour week and diminishes when hours are less as well as more,” f 
we can anticipate real obstacles. In the same way, we have 
found workers on short time who are students in our adult classes 
do not reveal from the fact of their increased leisure any greater 
freshness or energy in the work. 

We are faced with the fact, therefore, that adult education 
will proceed as it does at present among persons usually occupied 
in the concerns of a livelihood. To avoid that fact by claiming 
that more and more we are obtaining leisure, is in reality shirking 
the issue, and unnecessarily so, too. 

The truth is that, generally speaking, the adult has time 
enough to learn, and here we find ourselves in opposition to the 
champions of more and more leisure. ‘‘ There is no temper,” 
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* Thorndike, Adult Learning. 
C. S. Myers, Industrial Psychology in Great Britain, p. 61. 
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says Johnson, “ more unpropitious to learning than desultory 
application.”’ An increase in “ time off ”’ is by no means favour- 
able to learning. It is arguable that the discipline of a good 
day’s work will do more for learning in two hours’ leisure than 
what a half day’s work could do in four. Confidence, good 
earnings, interest in one’s job, and a habit of self-control are 
solid foundations for adult learning. Moreover, the adult has 
thirty sessions to complete his life, not to mention the time 
during work when he is free to think over problems of interest.* 
There still remains the implied belief among many of our adult 
education workers ¢ that an adult student is a possession of three 
years, in credible cases six years, and in worn-out cases nine 
years. Yet surely if adult education means anything, it should 
occupy a life session. The technique of some of our adult 
education work still imitates somewhat the university traditions, 
and we have yet to see the adult education organizer who visualizes 
or aims at keeping students for thirty years. The difficulties 
are enormous: but attachment may not mean a place on the 
roll of class registers. We have not yet got into the habit, and 
are not likely to—in any case unless voluntary authorities, local 
authorities and the Board of Education radically change their 
outlook. Thirty years, at any rate, is time enough if it is well 
utilized. 

Another difficulty in the way of the adult student which 
also on examination proves to be unsubstantial is the factor of 
industrial fatigue. Much of what is taken to be fatigue after 
the better part of two hours’ rest following a day’s work,} may in 
reality be laziness due to boredom and lack of stimulating 
interests. The curve of working capacity has in most cases a 
rise from morning (when the person is completely fresh and 
least tired) to the afternoon (when the person has already done 
a few hours’ labour) ;§ further, the average adult will do better 
work before he goes to bed than when he immediately rises in 
the morning. In addition, in the case of adult education, there 
is the change and the different task during the leisure time. 


* “ Day-dreaming ’’: see S. Wyatt in Human Factor, 1932, for possibilities 
of by-occupations during mechanical work in factories. 

¢ Encouraged, obviously, by the regulations for adult education in time- 
limit courses. 

; hyde S. L. Crawley, Experimental Investigation of Recovery from Work, 1926. 

§ H. M. Johnson, in Journal of Nat. Ins. of Indust. Psychology, October, 
1929. 
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It must be remembered, also, that fatigue has varying effects 
upon the capacity to work, according to the ability of the person.* 
When an adult student shows signs of slumber in a class, we 
take it as a sign not of inevitable fatigue (provided, of course, 
the student has had the appropriate interval since work) but, 
like slumber in church on the day of rest, a sign of boredom t 
or lack of understanding of what is going on. The task then 
becomes monotonous, uninteresting, and so early fatigue sets 
in.t The periods therefore when the adult student could be 
free of fatigue, taken in conjunction with the many years at his 
disposal, covers a time ample enough for advanced study. 


3. MORE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE ADULT 
STUDENT 


We have so far not touched on the fundamental difficulties, 
that of the student himself. You cannot enlist his enthusiasm 
unless you have his interest, and does the fare suit the appetite ? 
It is important here to bear in mind that an “ interest” is not 
a whim or fancy. Valuable as the pamphlet Choosing a 
Subject § is for administrative purposes, we feel the need of 
a less faltering policy on the part of responsible authorities. 
The commodities on show in the pedlar’s basket are varied, but 
they do not even exist for the public that passes by. It is 
possible to satisfy a flickering fancy, but it is better to awaken 
a dormant but enduring interest. This is a factor that ought 
to influence still more the attitude of an organization of value 
in our movement like the W.E.A. Sometimes the democratic 
control of students may become a tyranny for their own enduring. 
It is good sometimes for us to anticipate, to presume from our 
knowledge of social life what are the deep-set interests of people, 
covered over as they may be. The accuracy of our anticipation 
will be made obvious over a period of time by the strength of 
our following. Nor must the privilege of anticipating—that is, 
of providing the fare—be restricted to a few. The whole purpose 
of adult education will not be realized unless the interests of all 
are allied to learning, and our conception of interests varies 

* J. Flugel, Practice, Fatigue and Oscillations, 1928. 
+ Or pseudo-fatigue. See S. L. Crawley, 


. Cit. 
¢ Caldwell, Skinner and Tietz, Biological Poundieiins of Education, p. 492. 
§ Published by the Joint Committee at Birmingham. 
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according to our situation in the social structure. That is why 
unification of the supply services is not always desirable. 
churches, trade unions, universities, central and local govern- 
ments, political parties and the Press, etc., will be masters in 
their own situation. 

Varied as may be the interests of the adult in learning, it 
is possible to establish certain common principles. Speaking 
generally, we can admit that the fundamental interests of the 
adult are centred round his home, his work, or living, and his 
setting in the environment. These are the factors or funda- 
mental interests which claim his attention, and we refer here 
not to a selected few but to the great millions of our adults in 
society. It belongs to the characteristics of these interests that 
they are not really separate, but that they merge into one another, 
They are separate only as regards the aspect from which they 
are regarded, 

Every man has an interest in his livelihood or employment. 
The organization of work, however, in a great number of cases 
does not lead to chances of promotion, with the result that the 
worker learns one process in production, and it may be a task 
for life. If efficiency demands such division of labour, it is 
achieved at the cost of a great deal of industrial interest. Yet 
even so there are many concerns where the individuals that 
take part could well be given an opportunity to do still more. 
Inventions and the patenting of new processes and products, 
improvements in the general course of work, unfortunately are 
undertaken by too limited a class. Industrial technique has 
reached such a stage that the underlying theory of patenting 
needs to be revised. Ideas become more applicable to a business 
rather than industry as a whole, so that the idea of novelty 
ought to be re-interpreted. The suggestion box in the factory 
is notoriously empty. The reward for new ideas is uncertain, 
and in any case the peculiar knowledge appropriate to each 
business, whether it deals with new machinery, items of costing, 
or the usual routine of operations, are not always at the disposal 
of the workers. To conclude the matter, authority in business 
as seen in the planning room, the managers and foremen, makes 
suggestions from the workers often unwelcome and unprofitable. 

It is for reasons like this that the mass of workers, interested 
enough in making a living, are not sufficiently interested in their 
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work ; as they have inadequate opportunity, they are debarred 
from learning and thinking about it and improving the same. 
Here, very definitely, the gates of learning are closed. The 
technical schools and colleges prove the existence of considerable 
interest in the affairs of business; but the peculiar knowledge 
that is often different in each business is kept secret. The 
natural place of study is really the business itself, or at any rate 
the necessary processes should be under its control and so linked 
up with the worker. As things are at present, the informa- 
tion at the disposal of the worker is not authoritative and he 
will be usurping the job of someone else. Much of the interest, 
therefore, of the workers is discouraged at the outset. The 
importance of this can hardly be exaggerated, for an awakened 
interest in industry, a return of professional zeal, involves a zeal 
and enthusiasm for learning and study on a wide field. It cannot 
be denied that industry represents one of the great institutions 
of learning. The creation of various commodities that are the 
result of man’s ingenuity has needed skill and training. 
Apprenticeship may mean less to-day, but there is at work in 
industry a continual feeling towards new methods, new pro- 
ducts, new devices, which pushes farther and farther the limits 
of industrial knowledge. If the tendencies in operation, bring- 
ing our technical colleges more into line with industry, gather 
strength, they will have to face the formidable obstacles in the way. 
Trade secrets, separate businesses, unique methods of adminis- 
tration, and the centralization of authority all prevail to prevent 
the adult worker from applying himself to industrial learning, 
such as it really exists to-day. This applies, of course, not only 
to industrial processes, but to actual administration. Matters 
of discipline, arrangement of labour, short time, improvement 
of general conditions, if left more and more to the control of the 
men themselves, give to them a sense of industrial responsibility 
and a stake in the whole, which engender interest and enthusiasm, 
and thereby encourage the desire for study and information. 

The interest in the home is a basis on which much can be 
built. Horticulture, carpentering and furniture-making give a 
scope to manual study which appeals to many. Not everybody 
wants, or can afford, the space of a workroom in his house, and 
a time will come when an occupational centre giving scope for 
study of handicrafts and manual work of all kinds will be 
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considered as natural as a public library.* The poor law has 
pioneered the way for much of the social reform connected 
with health, labour, and education ; and if experience among 
unemployed has taught us the evil of too much leisure,} the 
occupational centres for the unemployed may well pioneer the 
way for such centres for the whole of society. Such a centre 
would be the natural rendezvous of those who would wish to 
keep up to date, by study of design and theory in the various 
manual labours. A man who can think out something beautiful 
for his own home makes society the better by what he does. 
He may be original enough, for example, to think out a furniture 
truly applicable to his own needs, and he may dare to act on the 
belief that the furniture of a man ought to depend upon his 
activity and needs in his home: perhaps then, he will not desire 
the inevitable suite, but may help, as in all branches of study, 
by his participation, to alter the fashion or content of knowledge. 
The beautifying of the home is incentive enough for many, though 
the organization of exhibitions, etc., would be a bait to some. 

The interest a man has in what we have termed his environ- 
ment needs to be considered. Included in this is the adult 
interest in religion, politics, the artistic, scientific and liberal 
studies, trade unions and social organizations of all kinds. The 
amount of adult learning already carried out here is extensive, 
as seen in the work of the churches in their services, study 
groups, musical activities, in the growing study groups among 
political parties and trade unions, etc., the independent growth 
of musical and literary societies, and the activities of the W.E.A. 
and the universities,t framing progress in their case on the 
university model. 

It has been argued that parties which teach different policies, 
and churches which preach opposite doctrines, and movements 
like trade unions which encourage the class standpoint, cannot 
be considered as educational in their influence upon adults. 
Such an argument misses the point. Different people come to 
different conclusions about the same matters,§ and who is to 
choose between them? By belonging to one group, the adult 
does at least undergo a training and an understanding. The 

* See F. Salter’s letter in The Highway recently. 
i See Tet Tutor in Adult Education, 1928. 
§ See H. J. Laski, Journal of “Adult Education, September, 1926. 
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interest is there, and therefore the adult is made to think and is 
confronted by the whole situation, Deprive him of his group 
and he has nothing. The significance of party or sect from the 
view-point of education in the adult is not the quality of the 
knowledge which is distributed, but rather the raising of the 
mass of adults from indifference to mental activity. Moreover, 
the large number of groups does give greater scope for the adult 
and enables the content of knowledge and learning to be more 
responsive to creative thinking. Chapel life and its associations 
may rot please all, but it carries with it the thoughts and creative- 
ness of the kind of people that belong, and thereby produces a 
character that is responsive to its followers. There is room, 
however, here, as elsewhere, for development. There is an 
autocracy about sects and parties which diminishes their. enter- 
prise. Parties are to a great extent in the hands of a self-per- 
petuating leadership. The arranging of meetings, speakers and 
agenda beforehand by the few that count renders popular control 
really insincere in parties and trade unions. The same thing 
applies to churches, aggravated in some cases by the sanctity 
of sacerdotalism (though where this is approved of by the members 
it can hardly be deplored). When the people shoulder the 
responsibility for their movement, their interest spurs them on 
to greater endeavour in learning and contribution. Lack of 
opportunity hitherto has prevented a demand for information 
on a wider basis, and so has militated against the weightiness 
of the contribution of the adult. Movements help one another, 
even though they seem to be in opposition, and a really healthy 
and vigorous interest in one movement sets the member on 
inquiry right outside his own field, so as to give more strength 
to his attachment. 

It was when the universities entered the field that adult 
education became recognized as worthy of State assistance, 
The university has assisted by utilizing its own peculiar methods 
of “ class work,” and it was assumed by the great pioneers that 
what the working classes wanted was a share of the university 
plums. They got their deserts in the university tutorial class, 
Since 1908 * there has been a great development in this direction, 
fulfilling in every way the expectations of the early leaders.f 


* The Report of the Oxford Joint Committee, 
+ See Mansbridge, University Tutorial Classes, 1913. 
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Here again, however, the same principles apply. The technique 
of the university does not apply in all particulars to the adult. 
So much depends on the tutor. He it is who can, especially 
in the study of the arts and the social sciences, draw out his 
adults, so that they will do original work valuable to them but 
much more valuable to the study itself. The Siate is composed 
of men, and unless men talk we shall not know its character. 
Here is a real chance to make the study responsive to the inquiry 
of the students that take part, and if the class is conducted with 
regard to this, interest will be awakened and something done 
to fulfil the purpose of adult education. Dominant are the 
considerations already mentioned with regard to the time at 
the disposal of the student. What can be done, for instance, 
outside and without class work to awaken interest in the adult ? 
Are we to say that the extra-mural work of the university has 
no expression except through class work? Popular lectures, 
contact on a basis of equality, not superiority, with other bodies, 
helping them in their activities as best they can, are these the 
methods by which the university tutors can obtain a knowledge 
of the same people over a lengthy period of time? There needs 
to be thought out more than ever a way in which the universities 
may make continuous and well designed contact in an educa- 
tional way with adults, without the resort to class work on every 
occasion. Then again, it ought to be possible to undertake in 
the social studies a greater amount of research upon conditions 
with which the adult is continuously in contact, and the regula- 
tions of local authorities and the Board of Education ought not 
to frown on the endeavour financially, because there seems 
nothing in the task which reminds them of the contents of a 
university text-book. How much more adventurous would be 
the spirit of a band of adults keen to discuss the truth regarding 
the social environment in which they live, if in their working 
together they were free from more exacting regulations. The 
universities are already alive in some cases to the needs of the 
adult, but if the true importance of this work outside the class 
were appreciated much more could be done.* 

* Adult Education owes much to the B.B.C. for bringing more university 
talent before the people. Where home interests are dominant in an adult, the 
value of the work can hardly be exaggerated. Its use in building u 


p general 
intelligence is important. See New Ventures in Broadcasting : A Study in Adult 
Education, 1928. 
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Predominant at the moment is the need of a suitable 
literature. The university text-book is ever recommended, and 
how often read? These heavy volumes, as we know, are suitable 
to a very few. What is needed is a re-examination of problems 
dealt with by the universities in a language that is attractive 
and simple. The familiar tussle between the theoretical tutor 
and the realistic student is one of the precious results of adult 
classes, which would make them worth while if only from the 
point of view of the education of the tutor. The written word 
needs a similar purging. We cannot exaggerate what encourage- 
ment it would give, especially if it followed the wider activities 
of the adult student. Tutors engaged in classes are especially 
fitted to fulfil this need, which they, above all, are aware of. 
It is simplicity and attractiveness of expression and not 
elementary ideas which should be aimed at, because the student 
with his opportunity is capable of real comprehensiveness of 
study considered over a long period of time.* 

Thus the fundamental interests all men have in the social 
environment and external affairs generally could lead them to 
inquiry and study, at present held back by certain difficulties. 
If they are overcome, as they can be, a still further development 
of education among adults on the basis of this particular interest 
would be produced. ~ 


4. SURVEY AND CONCLUSION 


We are now in a position to formulate our conclusions. 
With the purpose of adult education before us, we have set out 
to inquire what progress has been and can be made by the student. 
Natural difficulties as defined are not insuperable, but it is a 
more fundamental difficulty connected with the interests of the 
adult that we have to deal with. It is necessary to work on the 
basis of the interests of the adult as they actually are. The 
adult’s interest in his livelihood, his home, and other interests in 
the environment are tlie foundations on which we can build. A 
man will do things on behalf of his interests and he will discipline 
himself so long as he feels that he thereby finds scope for the 
attachment he feels. Social institutions have to a great extent 
covered over these interests, with the result that the adult is 


* The W.E.A. Outlines might be judged from this point of view. 
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discouraged. We need changes here before we can put adult 
education on a satisfactory basis. The difficulties we have met 
with in industrial learning on the part of the adult are connected 
with the organization of business. Similarly, in the other 
interests, we are met with corresponding difficulties. In the 
particular case of university extra-mural work, a greater effort 
must be made to recognize a devotion to students over a lengthy 
period of time and to utilize resources to the best possible advan- 
tage with this in mind. The advantage of a close understanding 
of the activities of the students in other groups is obvious, and 
a use can be made of it. This has already been done by univer- 
sities in some cases, and it is obvious to us that it is not of 
secondary importance that concentration on this aspect should 
continue. It is fundamental. The significance of too great an 
emphasis upon tutorial classes in robbing adults of their other 
interests appears here. It can be accepted that the tendency to 
encourage the adult to take two or more classes. in one week for 
three years may not be wholly good. If taken seriously the 
task becomes of such a nature, considered with regard to the 
reading and writing to be done, as to cramp the student and 
render him from the domestic point of view a poor husband or 
father, and from the social point of view a poor citizen. The 
success of the universities in the long run depends upon matters 
of this nature, when we take into account the cause of adult 
education generally. 

When all has been said, however, it still remains to affirm 
the power of adult education work to-day. The emergence of 
professional adult education tutors is a sign of the times. It 
reveals the growing recognition of the importance of the work. 
It is necessary for us not only not to decry sectarian education, 
whether in religion or in politics, but, indeed, to go out of our way 
not to compete with other groups. We must work with them 
and realize that it is a matter of regret, and for the good of adult 
education possibly a danger, to allow adults to drop their other 
group attachments in order to join us. Similarly there is no 
need to differentiate adult education from technical or com- 
mercial education as regards methods.* 

The progress of the student in adult education is conditioned 


* B. A. Yeaxlee, in Life-long Education, 1929, p. 41, refers to ‘“ Young 
people driven at high speed through an exacting technical course.’ 
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by factors of this nature to-day. The adult is in society, and 
there are many groups which help him in his education. The 
more powerful interests he has are hampered to some extent by 
social organizations and the way they are conducted, with the 
result that the progress of adult education is held back. So 
much depends upon the place of the adult in these various 
groups, including churches, industry, associations of all kinds, 
and the manner in which he is allowed to participate. They 
can do much to keep back the development of adult education, 
though, on the other hand, they can do much to encourage. We 
can see in the case of the universities, for instance, how important 
their actions can be in determining the future, not only in their 
own plan of work, but also in the way they relate themselves to 
other groups. 


REACTIONARY MYSTICISM * 


By Joun PILLEY 


OnE of the most striking social phenomena of the post-war 
period was the wave of scientific popularization which spread 
over the world. The paradoxes of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity 
started the wave; and soon after, popularizations of science 
became best sellers: But it was not only with popularizations 
of science that the world was dosed; on the strength of their 
authority as specialists many distinguished scientists began to 
make pronouncements on God, on free-will, on the soul and such 
kindred subjects ; it being taken for granted that their authority 
to speak on their own subjects qualified them to speak on all 
others. Many of the scientists who gave vent to such views 
were men whose high specialization had inevitably prevented 
their acquiring breadth of culture, and their views on philo- 
sophical questions were, as a rule, different from those of plain 
men only in having the backing of distinguished names, These 
views the Press were not slow to exploit in confirming people in 
what they wanted to believe, and in so doing, bolstering up the 
traditional beliefs which are inherent in the present order of 
society. 

Mr. Joad’s Guide to Modern Thought represents the back- 
wash of this wave. In it the author attempts to weigh up one 
popular pronouncement against another in an attempt to arrive 
at the “truth.” Mr. Joad tells us cn the first page of his book 
that he is going to discuss the implications of modern science, 
but he proceeds on the second to say that in formulating his 
theory the “ philosopher’? must also take into account the 
inspiration of the artist, the vision of the mystic, the social urge 
of the reformer, the emotions of the lover, and the moral intui- 
tions of the plain man. As he progresses with the book the reader 
will recognize that considerations of the second kind have weighed 
much more heavily with Mr. Joad than any desire for rigour 


* Guide to Modern Thought, by C.E.M. Joad. Faber & Faber. 6s. 
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of thought. But in spite of his promises Mr. Joad does not 
even begin with the conclusions of modern science. He takes 
as his starting-point the popular pronouncements of great 
scientists which they make in the réle of the plain men they so 
conspicuously become when they leave their scientific work. 
In the case of two distinguished scientists (Planck and Schré- 
dinger) he gets no nearer to his authorities than the reports of 
interviews in Sunday newspapers. 

From his introduction we gather that Mr. Joad holds the 
belief that there are certain definite questions which have per- 
plexed thoughtful men through the ages, and that the answers 
to these questions change with the knowledge of the times, 
whereas the questions themselves do not. But even an 
elementary knowledge of the history of philosophy shows this 
not to be the case. The form of all philosophical questions has 
undergone constant change throughout history. 

The kind of questions round which the book centres are: 
“Are our wills determined?” “Is the process of evolution 
haphazard or purposive? ’”’ ‘“‘ Is the mind a unique and indepen- 
dent activity?” Mr. Joad seems to think that the terms he 
is using in asking these questions have a clear and precise mean- 
ing, and that a discussion carried on in terms of them can lead 
to important truths.- He does not seem to realize that it is 
just because most scientists who make pronouncements upon 
religious and philosophical questions do so without examining 
the meanings of these terms that they succeed only in adding 
to the confusion of thought that so generally exists on such 
questions. Throughout the book Mr. Joad shows himself to be 
just as much at the mercy of the spell of words as they. 

The whole of the discussion is carried on in terms which, 
though they have meaning in the sense that they evoke emotional 
responses, are the very material which it is the business of 
philosophers to examine. Before we are five pages into the book 
we are told that— 


“The imaginative conception of reality no longer being 
limited to things we can see or touch, there is room for wider 
views. Value, for example, may be real, and so may the 
objects of ethical and religious consciousness,” 


Here the key word is ‘‘ Real,” and throughout the whole of the 
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rest of the book we are constantly being told that this is “ real ”’ 
and that that is not “ real,’ without there ever being any attempt 
made to examine the meaning of the word. Most of the dis- 
cussion hangs on such questions as whether the mind “ really 
exists’; whether there is a ‘‘ non-material element ”’ in our make- 
up, and so on. 

If Mr. Joad had started with an examination of the terms 
he so lavishly uses throughout the book, but which he makes 
no attempt to define, he might have helped his readers to develop 
their powers of criticism and equipped them for an approach 
to the works of modern scientific lay preachers. But all he does 
is to load them with unresolved confusions. It is as though he 
had promised to equip his readers ior mending watches, but 
instead of examining with them the structure of watches of 
different kinds and providing them with a set of watchmaker’s 
tools, he had merely delivered to them a pantechnicon of watches 
in a sad state of disrepair. 

At the risk of boring the reader with an elaboration of very 
elementary considerations, we would ask Mr. Joad whether it 
is not more important to inquire what various writers might 
have meant in using such terms as “‘ mind” and “ non-material 
elements,’’ than to question whether these “ things ” exist ? 
It is clear that a symphony played by an orchestra “‘ exists’ in 
a different sense from that in which the orchestra itself ‘‘ exists ’’ ; 
but to embark on such discussions as whether a non-material 
substance called a symphony exists (and the book is full of 
them), though excusable in materialistically minded under- 
graduates in their first year, is a scandal in one offering himself 
as a guide to modern thought. It is quite clear that for describing 
the activity of intelligent creatures, a very convenient usage 
has given us the noun “ mind.” If we chose to say that this 
provides no satisfactory ground for supposing that minds “‘ exist,”’ 
we might reply that there is no more (or less) satisfactory ground 
for supposing that tables or chairs exist. It is clear that in 
talking of a “ material ’’ thing such as a chair we attach quite 
a different kind of meaning to the noun, from that which we 
attach to such nouns as symphony, entropy, energy, or potential. 
If Mr. Joad had devoted himself to discussing the problem of 
how different kinds of noun are used in discourse and what they 
can be said to symbolize, before diving into deep waters and 
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attempting to swim in a three-legged race with Sir James Jeans, 
there might have been something to be said for his book, 

By the middle of the book Mr. Joad comes out with his 
own view that both “life” (undefined) and “‘ matter” (un- 
defined) are “ real’ (undefined), in the sense that neither can 
be derived (undefined) from the other. To this view we might 
be a little more sympathetic if Mr. Joad had made some attempt 
to help us understand what he was talking about, instead of 
assumning that the meaning of words he uses is perfectly plain 
and that the only important problem is to decide whether the 
things to which they refer exist either as material or non-material 
separate substances! But perhaps Mr. Joad does not recognize 
this difficulty. From this statement of faith Mr. Joad launches, 
not at all to our surprise, into a discussion of telepathy, 
spiritualism, ectoplasms. There is no doubt that his views on 
these topics are of a kind that will win him considerable approval 
from those who have emotional need for such beliefs (many of 
the sections should find an enthusiastic audience in Sunday 
newspapers), but will hardly commend him to any one who is 
trying to think clearly and to discover what it is possible for 
people to mean by what they say. 

The book is typical of much of the reactionary mysticism 
of the present day. Mr. Joad’s reading of science has not brought 
him to realize that the progress of science which he so giibly 
discusses depends upon the belief which is at the root of the 
attitude of every experimental scientist: that theory can only 
be founded on experience, and must prove itself in action. Not 
only is his philosophy in direct contradiction to this view (which, 
incidentally, is shared by every man of action), but it has nothing 
at all of the clarity and consistency which so often make the 
works of exponents of the opposing schools of philosophical 
idealism such a joy to read. 


REVIEWS 


The Principles of Educational Policy. By Nicuoras A. 
Hans. Second Edition. Pp. xx+276. Londen: P. S. 
King. 1933. 8s. 6d. 


Tus excellent Study in Comparative Education has deservedly 
reached a second edition, in which the material has been revised 
and brought up to date, and two new chapters (on Vocational 
and Adult Education) added. The book in its first edition will 
be known to many readers of this Journal ; to those who do not 
know it, it may be commended as a thoroughly sound piece of 
work and, indeed, as an almost indispensable guide to the study 
of the subject. There are many books dealing with the educa- 
tional systems of various countries ; but I know of none that 
relates and clarifies them as Dr. Hans does here. Moreover, the 
book really justifies its title ; for the author throughout states 
and illustrates general principles, showing how far different 
countries reach or fall short of them. His undérlying aim is to 
discover the educational policy of democracy: this he finds to 
be equal opportunity for all. This is familiar enough as a pious 
aspiration ; but Dr. Hans uses it as a touchstone for current 
practice. Thus, by this criterion, it is undemocratic to fail to 
make provision not only for the defective, but for the super- 
normal ; to teach under State auspices the tenets of a particular 
party (as in Russia and Italy); to distribute public funds in 
such a way that poor localities get less than their needs (as 
results from the 50 per cent. Board of Education grants for 
secondary education in this country); or, again, to provide 
insufficient differentiation in secondary education, so that undue 
preference, both social and economic, is given to those with 
academic abilities. ‘‘ The time-honoured social inequality of 
manual and black-coated workers based on the difference of 
elementary and secondary schools of old must disappear and give 
way to social intercourse between all vocations, as all people will 
361 
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pass through secondary education of equal social value, although 
of different content.’’ Judged from this enlightened standpoint, 
our ‘‘ Hadow ”’ reforms obviously fall short, since they continue 
the vested interests of the more “ intelligent.” Even if we 
possessed the means of discrimination at the age of 11+ 
(and the usual entrance examination to secondary schools is 
disastrously ineffective) we should still be penalizing those whose 
abilities do not happen to be of the type demanded by our present 
secondary schools. The problem is, of course, not merely for the 
schools: it depends on our general attitude towards manual 
labour ; but it will be solved as we come to regard secondary 
education not as a particular sort of curriculum but as the period 
of adolescence, and when technical education comes into its own. 

Dr. Hans writes remarkably good English for a foreigner. 
At the same time it has to be said that the style is defective. 
Though the meaning is nearly always clear, the idiom is often 
foreign. The book abounds in misprints, which are perhaps due 
to its being printed in Belgium. In a future edition these minor 
blemishes could easily be removed by an English collaborator. 
For the book itself there can be nothing but praise. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 


The Life of. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 2 vols. Pp. 
xxxv-+415; 469. London: J. M. Dent & Sons,Ltd. 1933. 
15s. 


Tuis “‘ omnibus” consists of The Life of Shelley by Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, The Recollections of Shelley and Byron by Edward 
John Trelawny, and Memoirs of Shelley by Thomas Love Peacock, 
with the usual appendix of Shelley’s letters to Peacock. There 
is an introduction by Humbert Wolfe, and a number of portraits 
and views. It is well printed and got up, uniformly with the 
publishers’ excellent series of Illustrated Classics. 

It was certainly a good idea to issue these lives together. 
Each is obtainable separately ; but they are far more likely to 
be read in this compact form; and none of them is sufficient by 
itself. Hogg’s Life is much the longest, even though it ends in 
1814; the Shelley family were so disgusted by the use that 
Hogg had made of the materials entrusted to him that they 
stopped further publication. Hogg knew Shelley intimately ; 
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but he did not write this Life till 1855, when memory had played 
many tricks. He was a disappointed man, for his undoubted 
ability had not fructified ; hence there is a distinct tendency to 
magnify himself whilst belittling Shelley by an accumulation of 
ridiculous incidents. A modern parallel is Frank Harris’s life 
of Bernard Shaw, though Hogg is less malicious. Mr. Wolfe’s 
introduction—a most able and brilliant piece of work—is chiefly 
an examination of Hogg’s methods : his contention is that Hogg, 
“subpcenaed for the defence, was in fact proposing to give 
evidence for the prosecution.” Mr. Wolfe draws in miniature 
Hogg’s portrait of Shelley, and then shows up its inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies. It is most unfortunate that Hogg was so 
unreliable—the fact that he deliberately misquoted letters cannot 
be got over ; for he is the only source for several important years 
of Shelley’s life. He has therefore been followed by most of the 
poet’s biographers; but one is almost justified in believing 
him or not according to one’s wishes. He writes in a lively and 
amusing style, apart from the excessive use of adjectives—so 
that he is apt to carry his reader away. Mr. Wolfe has now 
definitely put him in his place. 

Trelawny is a very different matter. A man of action who 
could also write (as witness his diverting Adventures of a Younger 
Son), he gives a plain narrative of Shelley’s last days. Nothing 
could be more vivid than the description of Shelley’s cremation. 
He and Byron disliked each other, and his account of Byron is 
distorted by ill-feeling; but the Recollections, so far as they 
relate to Shelley, are inaccurate only to the extent that Trelawny 
sought to heighten dramatic effects. The whole story of Shelley's 
death has been carefully investigated by Dr. Guido Biagi (The 
Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1898), and Trelawny comes 
out well from this searching test. 

Of the three Lives, Peacock’s slight work stands first both 
for accuracy and literary skill. To those who have the taste, 
Peacock is one of the choicest names in English literature ; and 
though this is not among his greatest works, it is at least character- 
istic. Written largely as a review of Hogg, the Memoirs correct 
his errors and add further facts. Peacock also knew Shelley 
well, and was in a position to give first-hand information. His 
principles of biography may be quoted, both in explanation of 
the Memoirs and as a reminder to present-day aspirants to the 
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art. ‘‘ No man is bound to write the life of another. No man 
who does so is bound to tell the public all he knows. On the 
contrary, he is bound to keep to himself whatever may injure 
the interests or hurt the feelings of the living, especially when 
the latter have in no way injured or calumniated the dead, and 
are not necessarily brought before the tribunal of public opinion 
in the character of either plaintifis or defendants. Neither if 
there be in the life of the subject of the biography any event 
which he himself would willingly have blotted from the tablet 
of his own memory, can it possibly be the duty of a survivor 
to drag it into daylight. If such an event be the cardinal point 
of a life ; if to conceal it or to misrepresent it would be to render 
the whole narrative incomplete, incoherent, unsatisfactory alike 
to the honour of the dead and the feelings of the living; then, 
as there is no moral compulsion to speak of the matter at all, 
it is better to let the whole story slumber in silence.” 

It should be noted that from the list of Lives of Shelley on 
p. xxxii, that by Dowden is surprisingly omitted. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 


Rural Adult Education. Lanpis and WiILtarp. 
Macmillan, New_York. gs. 


Two main characteristics of the post-war development of adult 
education are the rapid extension of the facilities for education 
in the rural areas and the broadening of the concept of adult 
education ; the latter is, perhaps, a corollary of the former. Our 
conception has grown beyond the bounds of any one movement ; 
activities, that in the early days were regarded as mere pre- 
liminaries to advanced study, have slowly earned recognition for 
their own cultural merits ; craft work and rural industry, com- 
munity play and folk dance, domestic science and hygiene are 
gradually gaining attention ; in fact, the modern conception of 
adult education, compared with that held ten years previously, has 
broadened so rapidly that many realize the need for an evaluation 
of the present position and a survey of our resources. In so far 
as the limitation of development imposed by the present financial 
emergency is providing time for such survey and testing our 
work, this temporary check is not wholly a bad thing. 

This survey of “ Rural Adult Education’”’ in America, 
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initiated by the American Association for Adult Education, is 
an opportune and valuable contribution to our own rural pro- 
blems, The authors, in their first section, describe something 
of the social and economic background of rural America with its 
fifty-three million people of various races, living in widely differing 
social and economic conditions. The second section is a classified 
description of various educational activities, illustrated by 
detailed narrative of selected ventures. 

The book, however, is more than a detailed catalogue; the 
authors have attempted “ an interpretation of a variety of pro- 
jects’”’ and an “appraisal” of their: experience, and, in the 
final section of their book, they have outlined a programme for 
future development. 

America has utilized the vocational and immediate interests 
of the people as the main basis of her adult education in rural 
areas ; we, starting with an urban tradition of adult education, 
and urban experience, have emphasized the non-vocational 
character of adult education, and, not merely this, we have 
isolated the practical and domestic interests almost completely 
from our idea of education. The work of Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
for example, is still ‘‘ outside the scope of adult education ” ; 
these groups are mentioned in the most recent report of the 
Board of Education’s Adult Education Committee, only because 
of their work “‘ in stimulating an interest in agriculture and in 
supplying pupils for the Rural Continuation Courses in some 
areas ’’ to such an extent that “ the mention of them cannot be 
omitted.”’ 

The Americans have been able to use these immediate 
interests as a basis for other developments ; the farming interests 
have developed into practical endeavours for better and more 
esthetic home decoration, for more effective sanitation, and for 
other studies summarized by the term “Home Economics,”’ 
The parent’s interest in the immediate ‘ form activities” of 
his own child has provided a basis for parent groups studying 
wider problems of education. The community awareness of 
the squalor of a Middle-West town has been directed into group 
study of the social and economic trends of the community. 
The authors make no elaborate or final claims for this work ; it 
is still largely experimental and they deprecate the tendency to 
formalism and over-organization. They criticize severely much 
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that has been termed education. The propagandist, they assert, 
is sometimes anxious to propagate his movement rather than to 
experiment ; the movement “ has not taken root’ in the lives 
of the people ; cultural and esthetic interests have been slow of 
development. Nevertheless there seems to be evidence of work 
on this basis which is without parallel in this country. In a 
small Californian ‘“‘ rurban’’ town of some 2,500 population, 
there are nineteen courses of cultural interest enrolling about 500 
members ; rug-making, in another, has formed the basis of 
historical study and local pageant. Professor Koch in North 
Carolina and Professor Arvold in North Dakota have stimulated 
the creation of local plays ; in a Middle-West town the appalling 
condition of the school playground led to a reorganization, by 
the adults, of the schools in the area. These are practical 
activities, and a consideration of such methods is of particular 
interest to workers in this country and provides data, not only 
for discussion of rural adult education, but of the work in the 
numerous unemployment centres in rurban and urban areas. 

The book is, moreover, a useful introduction to this little- 
known aspect of American Adult Education. A good biblio- 
graphy indicates sources from which the authors have drawn. 
In spite of the enormous volume of material, the book is com- 
passable, well printed and, on the whole, well written. The 
first section might be reorganized; here, in two chapters, an 
attempt is made to “ interpret’ the general rural conditions ; 
these are subdivided into sections each covering enormous 
issues ; the whole is incomplete and almost meaningless to one 
knowing little of rural conditions in America. A general essay 
would be of greater value, even though some statistics were 
omitted. The late Professor Willard and Mr. Landis are, how- 
ever, to be congratulated on their admirable digest of intractable 
material and on their valuable contribution to an immediate 
and important social problem. 

F, G. THoMas. 


Social Planning and Adult Education. By J. W. 
HERRING. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 


THE interest of this book for English readers lies in the indication 
which it gives that the meaning and scope of the term “ adult 
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education ”’ is rapidly widening on the other side of the Atlantic 
just as it is on this side. It is outgrowing its original aim of 
catering for a limited minority of students in classes, and is 
becoming a community service linked on to the needs and tastes 
of the nation as a whole. Social Planning and Adult Education 
describes the experiment recently undertaken in the county of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, in relating adult education to social 
planning. This experiment was made possible by grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation, made in 1928 through the American 
Association for Adult Education. Four Commissions were set 
up, dealing with health, library work, social service and recrea- 
tion, each Commission working out its own plan of development 
as part of a unified programme. The Health and Welfare 
Council, which directed the whole experiment, first surveyed the 
social needs of the county and then endeavoured to meet them 
through its four Commissions. Thus, Chester County had a bad 
health record, and was “ criss-crossed by health agencies with 
little plan or cohesion’’; the Council saw an opportunity for 
stepping in, enlisting the help of eminent authorities on public 
health and working for the establishment of a county-employed 
health staff. The Council again found that 50 per cent. of the 
county lacked library service, and accordingly conceived and 
organized a county library scheme to meet the need. The 
planning principle was next extended to recreation. The Council 
launched a drama league, a sketching class, and other oppor- 
tunities for those interested in the arts. A programme of training 
for social service was also carried out. Another enterprise under- 
taken by the Council was the establishment of a forest, park and 
planning association to serve the countryside and provide play- 
lands. Finally, the Council has occupied itself with various 
subjects of direct social interest such as taxation, parent educa- 
tion, local legislation, and so forth. As Mr. Herring, who directed 
the Council from 1929-1932, says, ‘‘ The really impressive 
significance of the movement from the adult educational angle 
lies in the wedding of education to social planning. and soctal 
achievement.”’ His view is that adult education in the old sense 
of adult schools and classes cannot stand alone. The purely 
educational work of the Council has not been neglected, and has 
gone on increasing, but alongside of this has gone on this “ wedding 
of planning and education by which the problems of the common 
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life become the standard curriculum and the educational process 
becomes the handmaiden of the social planner.’’ Undoubtedly 
there are lessons in this interesting Chester County experiment 


that we could usefully apply over here. 
R. S. LAMBERT. 


How to Teach. By BenjAmin DumviLLe, M.A.,F.C.P. Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press. 3s. 6d. 


Lest Mr. Dumville’s title should seem too modest, his publishers 
hasten to define it—‘‘a new, up-to-date work that will be of 
assistance and interest to all those who are concerned in the 
education of children ’’—and to offer the assurance that “ the 
author’s considerable experience as a teacher and a writer on 
educational subjects should recommend this book.”” To do the 
author justice, he does not pretend, his title apart, that the book 
is more than a manual on the teaching of the very young or 
addressed to other than an inexperienced audience. Hence, 
presumably, the frontispiece—‘‘ Socrates, the famous teacher of 
antiquity,” the quotations from the most impeccable sources 
from Socrates and Holy Writ to Bernard Shaw and the author 
himself, the citations of authority for the most obvious state- 
ments—“ if we are to believe Ruskin, many estimable people are, 
in the present constitution of society destined to fill humble 
positions,” the free use of “ possibly,” ‘‘ probably,” to qualify 
the force of positive statements and the resort in discussion to 
there-is-much-to-be-said-on-both-sides and this-must-not-be- 
carried-too-far attitude or to the downright burking of the issue 
when a point of real importance arises—‘“ the question arises 
whether the school should prepare pupils for the life of worldly 
success or for the highest type of life. Tis ts an ethical question 
which it is not advisable to answer here.” Failure to attempt 
a discussion of the point makes nonsense of subsequent opinions 
on morality and teaching. “Sound sense” is Mr. Dumville’s 
ideal, born of intimacy of theory and practice, and one turns 
with interest to his views, for example, on discipline, but does 
not find his attitude consistently critical or his manner reassuring. 
For example, he quotes, with the usual acknowledgment, the 
Sunday Express, to this effect—‘‘ the tendency even to-day is 
to put women in charge of boys up to the age of eleven. _ Boys 
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taught by women develop slyness and cunning, she says. (The 
Sunday Express can quote also for its purpose, and one is uncer- 
tain where its oratio obliqgua ends and its obiter dicta. begin.) 
They do not acquire manliness. Boys taught by men become 
masculine. They emulate the characteristics of their teachers, It 
is as absurd to put boys under the tutelage of women as it would 
be to put girls under the tutelage of men. The American ‘ school- 
marm, has enfeebled the American. He is a tame victim of 
bad laws, etc.”’ These sentiments, one must assume, accord 
with the author’s. He quotes further in support of the argu- 
ment, “‘ A woman has never been a boy, etc.” ‘“ The first of 
these statements ’”—Mr. Dumville abandons his usual caution 
—‘‘ has considerable force:’’ The source of the power possessed 
by some teachers to maintain discipline is found in the “ glare.” 
There are writers who “ affect scorn ’’’ for such a method but— 
(here speaks the voice of “sound sense”’) ‘let every teacher 
who possesses the glare thank God for it.’’ One must agree with 
Mr. Dumville that “ only the teacher who has stood, all alone, 
before a class of mischievous boys, who has seen the evil look in 
their eyes . . . can realize what an important thing discipline 
is’’ (italics ours). But the glare is not always in demand, the 
“ evil look.” gives way to milder glances, the good teacher plays 
other réles. ‘‘ Where is the school in these days in which the 
teachers take no interest in the games and other recreations of 
the pupils? (Where, oh where!) Scholars no longer regard 
their teacher as a little magistrate, on a pedestal, far removed 
from them, but as a living pulsating being, who will be their 
friend if only they care to have him. The teacher in these 
days . . . is the elder brother, who while maintaining strict 
discipline, does so with friendliness, and, above all, with the 
tacit consent of the governed.” He will glare you, in fact, as 
gently as any sucking dove ! 

All the topics dear to the training college pundits are dis- 
cussed, Herbartian steps and Heuristic method are explained 
and estimated, homage is paid to psychology and William James, 
the Dalton plan is, in part, approved (with an unkind assumption 
that experiment arises from a desire to be up to date), and the 
public schools are disparaged—historically—as a ‘‘ freemasonry 
until recent times,’ but one looks in vain for any mention, 
surely not unreasonably, from a professedly modern book, of 
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developments in the use of wireless, gramophones and the 
cinema, comment on recent work in other countries or estimate 
of the opinions of such non-professional enthusiasts as Messrs. 
Russell and Wells. Professor Valentine’s book was perhaps 
published too late to influence the author’s opinions on the 


value of examinations. 
J. Woop. 


British Social Services. By Rev. J. C. PRincie. 
Longmans and The Charity Organization Society. 2s. 6d. 


CasEs of abnormal psychology, authorities tell us, take long to 
unravel: the complexes of the Rev. Mr. Pringle put a strain on 
a reviewer’s space. But of this little book, with its sub-title 
“The Nation’s Appeal to the Housewife and her Response,” 
one can say that students of psychology will have a fine half- 
crown’s worth. It is a case-study in a sense the author did not 
intend. 

As he himself says of its first chapter, it goes “ five miles 
meandering with a mazy motion”’ as “ life does.” Coleridge, 
it may be remembered, had many obsessions, and Kubla Khan 
had a sinister origin. Mr. Pringle does in this chapter seem to 
be talking of ‘‘ the whole people ” and “‘ their reactions to public 
administration ’’ (p. 1), but elsewhere the universe of discourse 
has a mazy motion. Its central theme would appear to be that 
“in the portion of society with which this book is concerned ” 
“the bread-winner is not the central figure any longer”; the 
picture of “‘a bread-winner, a husband and a father, earning 
wages and providing for his family,” is an eighteenth-century 
one, not a twentieth. “ He and his family would have starved 
one week and lived in plenty the next. Another source of 
continuity had to be found. It was found in the housewife” 
(4-5). On her fall all the vicissitudes of life—a phrase as sooth- 
ing to Mr. Pringle as Mesopotamia to the dear old lady. His 
argument is that the vast majority of men give into the home 
only a fixed amount: “‘ He usually does not reveal his wages 
or his place of work. Quite often he does not say (to his wife) 
whether he is in or out of work, on full or short time; but if he 
can, he goes on paying her his quota” (17), and all the time 
“he expects ‘home’ to go on just the same” (19). The same 
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is true of children “‘ at a point between 154 and 17,” when the 
“normal ’’ pocket-money of 5s. a week is thought too little (20). 
The household income, in short, is not pooled, and the mothers 
meet the vicissitudes “‘ by using up their own microscopic savings, 
by pawning, by going short themselves, by retrenching on 
clothing and food for the smaller children, by going out to work 
themselves, by taking in washing, by taking in babies to mind ”’ 
and by letting rent, clubs, insurance and tallymen “run ”’ (23). 
The passage is important, for it is the mechanism which he 
cheerfully envisages in his mazily defined remedy of wiping out 
the Social Services. We need not pause to wonder at the source 
of microscopic savings, at the philanthropy of landlords, clubs, 
insurance companies and tallymen, or even at the. statistical 
difficulties of taking in other people’s babies. For “ billions ”’ 
(p. 15) have been spent by the State on eliminating gaps in 
incomes—as Mr. Pringle is neither American nor German but, 
from his jokes, Scotch, “‘ billions ’’ must mean several or many 
£1,000,000,000,000’s—and “ at 10 a.m. on November 16th, 1931,” 
when the Means Test came in, a new chapter of our history com- 
menced, “more abrupt and more dislocating than that of 
August 4th, 1914” (52). This was the appeal to the housewife 
by the nation, ‘‘ nor was it made in vain” (54). Yet Mr. Pringle 
tells us “‘ the economic life of this country, as we have already 
seen, does not produce a regular dependable income for more 
than a small minority of the inhabitants ’’ (25). Elsewhere (17), 
he quotes wage-earners claiming a third or even a half of their 
wages for “ pleasure,’ which later (30) becomes I0s., 20s., or even 
30s. Simple arithmetic puts the other examples (23) of wages 
of £8 and £10 (pre-war), with 16s. a week to the wife, rather out 
of the average. : 

Professor Cannan recently argued for the need of simpler 
economics, and now one can see why. The question of who 
bears the cost of the Social Services is difficult: two official 
committees on taxation and “‘even’”’ Mr. Cannan and “less ”’ 
Mr. Dalton have not been able to solve the problem of incidence 
(36). Normal people might hesitate to rush in, but not Mr. 
Pringle. Lyon’s Corner House passes on the rates by “ a little 
more for everything on the menu.’’ Now “ many of (the cus- 
tomers) are allowed expenses by their employers and can debit 
the price of the lunch, and so pass on the rate charge,” and 
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“others reckon up what meals away from home cost them in a 
week and look out for a salary or commission which will recoup 
them” (38). Hence the “ housewife” pays. Q.E.D. Since 
“the Minister of Labour has flown the signal ‘ England appeals 
to every housewife to restore the national solvency,’ ”’ a large 
but mazily defined part of the Social Services will be devolved 
to private charity as of old (46-48). 

For those were the days. Now “ the widow and the aged 
are comforted with a ‘ ring paper,’ its cashing has been carefully 
kept free from anything like personal care or service.’’ But 
before, ‘‘ the housewife’s problem was solved at her fireside after 
all the pros and cons and all the infinite complications of any 
human family situation had been sympathetically listened to 
and carefully weighed” (61). And we are given a sample of 
the real facts of the bad old days from the Statistical Journal of 
1845: “ of 1,266 families, only 113 paid nothing for the education 
given ” in day, infant and dame schools. We are left to believe 
that these were ever so much better than the “ educational 
factories ’’ of to-day. And also that Mr. Pringle really knows 
the back files of that Journal ! 

Among the good old days was the Poor Law. To him it 
“is the wisdom of the ages, set to the ‘still sad music of 
humanity.’” The pre-war Poor Law, we are asked to believe, 
“shepherds tenderly but firmly, one by one, each according to 
his complex of idiosyncrasies, the lame sheep of the flock” 
(85-86), ‘‘the most honourable and the tenderest activity of 
the most beautiful qualities in human character” (87). His 
language changes in Chapter VIII, ‘‘ New types of administra- 
tively created social pests.” Among these he has a place for 
those who discover pretexts for allowances, “ as a ‘ blind person 
within the meaning of the Act’ ” (106). “A return to the Poor 
Law tradition of personal, pastoral service, in alliance with 
voluntary philanthropy’ is advocated (111). Vagrants come 
in for Mr. Pringle’s verbal lash—how he would love to make it 
real! ‘‘ The present angry, neurotic young ‘ red,’ ” disappointed 
with the Casual Ward, is soon “‘ slashing warders’ faces with 
razor blades in Dartmoor, violating and murdering girls in woods 
or burning them in motor cars” (114). These imputations, 
though “ surmises,”’ are “ not far-fetched’ and “ acquaintance 
with numerous examples of the same type when he presents 
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himself in the spirit we observed just now and claims the right 
to be supported by the public, gives the observer a fairly solid 
conviction on the subject” (114-115). The instructive tale of 
Priapus in the strawberry bed is given later (126). 

State education must go. By context, this lyrical passage 
refers to parents of compulsory elementary schoolchildren : 
“ The bent of the bulk of the people on this island is very obvious. 
It is partly revealed in their choice of occupation, but much 
more in their choice of recreation. Watch them on their moior- 
cycles or on their tennis courts, above all, on their football 
pitches. They love to teach their young to do and to make 
what they love to do and make themselves” (121). Why 
“ should the offspring of this active people be compelled by the 
magistrate to sit still for hours listening to expositions of the 
most difficult philosophical passages of Shakespeare’? Because, 
it seems, Mr. Brockway wants it. And the teachers are told, 
“under a voluntary system the teacher will be paid for the 
service nearest the heart of the fathers and mothers of the nation 
and, with their pay, will earn love and gratitude without stint ” 
(121-123). We are reminded that “the latter half of the 
nineteenth century was the golden age of benevolent con- 
descension from the well-to-do and the well educated to the 
poor and ignorant.’’ Compulsion is an anachronism (125). 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s ‘ hideous cities of toil’’ are myths: 
‘‘ Behind those smoke-begrimed walls are gathered, not the half- 
human creatures (he) imagines, but men and women, boys and 
girls, with a far stronger, saner, happier grip of, and outlook on, 
life than (his) ’’ (129-130). 

Mr. Pringle’s adoration of private enterprise in charity runs 
to great length, as all will realize. He would almost, it seems, 
abolish the nationalized British Navy and hand it over to a 
charity corporation or the like! The Athenian fleet, bulwark 
against Alexander the Great, was supplied by rich individuals 
and “‘ in the most effective fleet we ever had, that which destroyed 
the Spanish Armada, the privately owned ships were far more 
effective than the Government ships.”’ Hence, “ our national 
story would be far better reading if we had copied Athens” 
(145). Nelson, we are told, ‘‘ paid out of his own pocket for the 
rigging and tackle’’ that saved England from Napoleon, and 
“‘ Wellington did much the same in Spain ”’ (145). 
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And so on. Let us return to Coleridge: in Mr. Pringle’s 
“sunny pleasure-dome’’ there would be, to his joy, many 
“ caves of ice.” 

It remains to add that the proofs of this book were read by 
about a dozen C.O.S. adherents. 

H. A. SHANNON. 


Methods of Social Study. By Sipney and BEATRICE 
Wess. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


In the first and last chapters of this illuminating book Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb are concerned to define the scope of social science 
as they have interpreted it in their unique partnership of well- 
nigh half a century. They include in sociology the relations 
among men which are manifested in social groupings, the group- 
ings themselves, and the factors by which these groupings are 
caused or modified. Their magnificent work of investigation 
shows that these things, even if seemingly imponderable, can be 
submitted to exact observation and measurement. It is the 
major purpose of the book, occupying all but the first and last 
chapters, to show how such social study may be profitably 
conducted. They, therefore, conduct the reader through a 
detailed examination of their own method of social inquiry, 
the method elaborated and refined in their own laboratory with 
such austerity and fineness of purpose that it has made their 
published works a prime influence in the social thought of our 
day. On the evidence of that work Mr. and Mrs. Webb are entitled 
to claim that an applied science of society is possible despite 
common scepticism, due, as they affirm, “ partly to ignorance of 
what has already been achieved, partly to misconception of what 
science is and how it is applied, and partly to impatience with a 
new science, which is still at much the same stage at which physics, 
chemistry, and biology stood only so recently as within the life- 
time of our great-grandparents.”’ 

Methods of Social Study could have been written only by the 
Webbs. In a sense this book is a big chapter in their auto- 
biography. To whomsoever it falls to write their life, it will be 
one of his tasks to work into his text the numerous reminiscences 
scattered through these pages as well as to examine their books 
as exemplifications of the methods here outlined. Their thorough- 
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ness, their objectivity, their self-criticism, as well as the scientific 
assessment of sources and authorities, their integrity, their 
humanity—these and other qualities leap to the eye in the 
reading of this simple-looking scholar’s manual. Those who 
have not had the privilege of knowing the Webbs personally 
should read these chapters in order to get to know them. All 
readers will learn, too, some of the defects of their own education, 
and some of the ways in which current discussion, their own 
included, of current public issues could be enriched and 
enlarged. 

To the adult student and his teachers this book will prove 
invaluable. There is much recent history embedded in it, but 
that is an incidental virtue. Its worth lies in its illumination 
of the methods by which social study may be advanced. There 
is nothing unattainable in these methods. There is no tutorial 
class on social subjects, still less an advanced class, in being 
that could not emhark, in however modest a degree, upon the 
same sort of investigation of some phase of their study to the vast 
gain of their understanding of social phenomena. They would 
feel that their efforts were creative, that education was not a 
mere drawing-out process but a co-operative venture in adding to 
vital knowledge. 

In the stream of books that were issued last year many have 
made a bigger splash than this. It is safe to prophesy, all the 
same, that many a student’s work will be enriched and vitalised 
by this quiet volume. Its spirit and its advice alike will open 
doors and windows to new horizons and so will promote the 
furthering of the work to which the Webbs set their untiring and 
skilful hands so many years ago. 

H. L. BEALEs. 


Man and Wealth. By Wray Hunt. Christophers. 1932. 
2s. 6d. 


Mr. Wray Honr has written an exceedingly simple and (at least 
in terms of the orthodoxy of fifteen years ago) equally orthodox 
little introduction to economics. He deals with the nature of 
wealth, the distinction between capital and income, with the 
division of labour and its consequence in exchange, with the 
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distribution of the product of industry to the several factors of 
production, with money and with banking, and winds up with a 
few words about the place of the State in economic life and the 
relative merits of socialism and capitalism. True to tradition, 
Mr. Hunt approaches nearly all parts of the subject from a picture 
of what happens in the Robinson Crusoe world. Nor, it must be 
added, is the transition from this hypothetical desert island to 
the realities of modern life always very convincingly made. At 
least one wonders what Mr. Hunt’s unsophisticated readers will 
make of the bland assertion that while diamonds are only con- 
ditional wealth (since in the last resort we could do without them), 
corn, on the other hand, ‘‘ except under such sheer destruction of 
humanity as we need not consider,’’ could not cease to be wealth. 
Let Mr. Hunt tell that to the American farmer of 1933. 

In fact the chief question that this book provokes is a wonder 
why it has been written. There is a considerable number of small 
cheap textbooks of economics in English, and a fair proportion 
of these are written with a simplicity that matches Mr. Hunt’s 
told-to-the-children style. Mr. Hunt does not appear to have 
added anything new in substance, or to have adopted a fresh line 
of approach, or to have introduced illustrations more in keeping 
with the world of reality than those of the current handbooks. 
He even still illustratés the probable merits of socialism by a 
reference to the inferior quality of French cigarettes. 

The explanation seems to lie in the fact that behind Mr. 
Hunt’s gentle theorizing is an underlying urge to show the right- 
ness of things. It is remarkable with what uniformity, in the 
brief sketches of controversial practical policies which he permits 
himself, Mr. Hunt arrives at the conclusion that whatever is 
is right. Thus, State enterprise is generally a failure, except in 
the case of the Post Office, for the public ownership of which 
there are excellent reasons. Broadcasting is best entrusted to a 
public service Corporation, but the Press should be privately 
owned and competitive. Again, in old days, workers used to be 
exploited; but now that they have trade unions and social 
insurance behind them it does not seem that they have anything 
much to worry about, although, of course, things are not yet 
perfect. The only points at which this cheerful complacency 
about the universe seems to break down are, first, in the matter 
of free trade and protection, concerning the relative merits of 
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which we are left in a state of suspended judgment, and, second, 

in regard to taxation for social objects, which “‘ may do a lot of 

economic damage for a very problematical social gain.”’ 
BARBARA WOOTTON, 


The New Conceptions of Matter. By C. G. Darwin. 
Bell. 1931. Ios. 6d. 


In the tradition of the Scottish Universities their chairs of Physics 
and what is rather negatively called Applied Mathematics retain 
the ancient style of Natural Philosophy. Edinburgh’s Professor 
has risen in the present volume to the implications and responsi- 
bilities of the title. There are in the introduction words 
worthy of note by all who are attempting the urgent 
task of adapting the discoveries of modern science to adult 
education: on the danger of the scientist as the “‘ master of 
mysteries ’’—‘‘ Apart from the fact that this makes him a very 
insufferable person, it has the danger of isolation’’; on the 
difficulty of seeing the architecture of modern physics for the 
mathematical scaffolding—“ But once some genius has found the 
way it ought to be possible to follow it, without the necessity of 
any deep technical knowledge in doing so.”’ It is in fact the 
danger of modern physics that it is only too easy to get off the 
track altogether in ingenious applications of mathematics. And 
from the tutorial point of view the difficulty of the new physics 
lies not in the difficulty of the logical conceptions which are called 
for, but in the selection of the permanently significant researches. 
There is a good deal of encouragement to be got from the treat- 
ment of older branches of physics in books contemporary with 
their development—branches like planetary motion, in which 
familiarity has produced its proverbial result in text-book 
writers. For the present the only fault that can be found with 
the general lines of Professor Darwin’s book is that it suggests 
only too little the dramatic controversy which still surrounds 
many of the topics discussed. And that is a fault of its excellence. 
This is not the place for any sort of technical discussion of its 
contents, whose nature can only be sketched. The summary of 
the fundamental.conceptions of physics and the account of the 
nature of wave-motion are both excellent and would justify the 
inclusion of the book in class libraries even where the later sections 
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are not to be discussed. The subsequent chapters deal with 
Diffraction, Indeterminacy, Energy Levels and Modes of the 
Atom, Polarization (with a good account of the Stern-Gerlach 
experiment), Collision (Compton Effect, Raman Effect, and the 
rest), and the Exclusion Principle. A word must be given to the 
good selection of unhackneyed and well-reproduced illustrations 
which do illustrate, and to the make-up of the book as a whole ; 
it is with the more regret that one adds that the index leaves much 
to be desired and that the book is entirely innocent of 
bibliography. 
T. L. MacDonaLp. 


International Studies in Great Britain. S. H. BaILey. 
Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 1933. 6s. 


IT is one thing for an idea to be a platitude among thinkers and 
quite another for it to be accepted as a part of the educational 
system, as an official principle the significance of which must in 
the interests of rationality be borne in upon the minds of all 
future citizens with the utmost forcefulness. Nothing is brought 
home more clearly than this distinction between scientific 
commonplace and administrative actuality by Mr. Bailey’s most 
useful book. 

The result of the demand made by the 1931 Conference of 
Institutions for the Scientific Study of International Relations, 
this study describes with noteworthy completeness the extent to 
which international organization enters into the curricula of 
teaching institutions. The two most striking features of the 
system it describes are the very restricted provision for its study, 
and the haphazard nature of the development where any develop- 
ment has occurred. It has in the main been incidental to the 
teaching of modern history. In only two universities, Wales and 
London, are there both undergraduate and post-graduate studies 
of international relations organized independently of other depart- 
ments. Yet it is, as the consideration of every type of education 
brings us constantly to realize, the universities that set the 
standard of all education. They train the majority of teachers ; 
they set the examinations which test the results and therefore 
set the direction of primary and secondary education ; they 
supply the entrance forms to the professions. It is, therefore, 
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mainly to them that the country must look for leadership. It is 
they who, above all, are responsible for digging the channels 
along which flows the national mentality. And when we explore 
the educational system, the degree to which it has adapted itself 
to new knowledge, conditions, and the needs of citizenship will 
show us the capacity and initiative—or lack of it—in university 
leadership. 

In secondary schools Mr. Bailey finds that, education being 
adapted to examinations, military history rather than actual 
institutions is given the emphasis. He goes on to ask the vital 
question whether it is more important to have the teaching of 
subjects like economics or civics, which lead inevitably to the 
problem of international relations, or of international organiza- 
tion itself in early education. The reader is left to make his 
own answer. It may not be out of place here to suggest one. 
We must not overlook the psychological importance of early 
teaching. Assuming the reality of world unification, which is, 
after all, scientifically indisputable, one of the most important 
objects of early education must be to form in the child’s mind 
an image of international institutions expressing the concept of 
world unity, which shall compare in vividness with his picture 
of Agincourt, Trafalgar, or Waterloo. Anything which is likely 
to attain this objective is relevant, whether it be the teaching of 
international affairs directly or through the medium of economics 
or politics or history. But the basis of a successful attempt must 
lie in the provision of an adequate number of teachers whose 
minds have grasped the realities of the modern world, and who 
do not live in the mists of legend. 

In Adult Education the two most striking features of recent 
development are the rapidly in:reasing interest in international 
affairs, the demand, therefore, for teaching, and, on the other 
hand, the inadequate supply of lecturers. 

We return again, that is to say, to the universities. And as 
far as one is able to gather from Mr. Bailey’s exhaustive study, 
one of the chief obstacles in the way of the satisfaction of this 
demand is the fear that international relations may be more a 
subject of propaganda than of science. “‘ It is, therefore, regarded 
as especially essential in this subject that there should be no trace 
of propaganda. However admirable an objective the develop- 
ment of the spirit of international co-operation may be in itself, 
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it is accounted unacceptable as a justification for a new academic © 
subject.” International organization, in other words, is in the 
infant stage, It is not yet accepted as a branch of the social 
sciences. Yet, it may be argued, there is nothing which can” 
possibly have a more valid, and even more self-evident, claim, ” 
To regard it as essentially connected with propaganda rather than ~ 
with science because there are propagandists with the insight to 

see that it is a matter of the most urgent social importance, is © 
purely and simply to fail in the understanding of realities. And 
the result is a failure of educational systems to adapt themselves ” 
to the present. It is the virtue of this study that it indicates ” 
these issues, 


H. R. G, GREAVES. 
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